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The Greater Jradition 


AN EDITORIAL 


Out of the varied shades of crisis theology there have’ 
emerged concepts and phrases which have enjoyed wide 
and popular currency among liberals and conservatives 
alike: the judgment of God, the sin and pride of man, the 
transcendence of history, the Judaeo-Christian tradition and 
still others. Among these, none has found a more eager 
and uncritical acceptance than has the concept—now a slogan 
and a battle-cry—of the Judaeo-Christian tradition. It is 
proclaimed as having authority, as being endowed with par- 
ticular grace and as demanding something akin to exclu- , 
sive loyalty. It is the password which assures acceptance 
in circles of the theologically elite. In those circles, its 
frequent use is the true hallmark of Christian understanding 
and faith. 

The Judaeo-Christian tradition has meant many things to 
many people. To men of research, it has meant continued 
and unrelenting resistance to scientific progress—beginning 
with the work of Copernicus, Kepler and Galileo, and ex- 
tending to and including the discoveries of Newton, Darwin 
and Einstein, even. To philosophers it has meant pre- 
occupation with sin and judgment and salvation in other 
worlds, rather than a vital coming to grips with the practical 
concerns of a limited life-span here on earth. It is still 
heavily weighted with such preoccupation. To Jews in 
every century it has meant, and still means, the passive 
sanctioning if not the active promotion of anti-Semitism. To 
prophets and fighters in the cause of social progress, the 
Judaeo-Christian tradition has often been regarded as a 
stern and stubborn frustration, more often than not spon- 
soring the cause of the oppressors rather than that of the 


_ oppressed. 
_ Today, the Judaeo-Christian tradition is the special con- 
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cern of those who have brought the severest indictment 
against Christian liberalism and who have thereby initiated, 
as it were, a vertical division in the Protestant ranks, cutting 
squarely across all the major denominations. As a result, — 
much of the progress made in an objective historical study 
of Biblical and other forms of Christian literature has been 
diverted into homiletic channels; and an outright philo- 
sophical appraisal of particular items of the Christian faith 
has been brought almost to a halt. All this work will have 
to be resumed when the crisis theology has spent itself. 


Meanwhile, a question arises. How can one’s exclusive 
loyalty to the tradition of Judaeo-Christianity contribute to 
the larger demand for a modern world view within which 
something in the nature of a universal religion can be ex- 
pected to make its beginnings? 


Back of a world faith must be a world tradition to which 
other traditions must of necessity be tributary. Where is 
that tradition to be found except in terms of the larger 
human struggle for life, for scientific knowledge, for wis- 
dom, for justice, for freedom, for associated living? 


To find that larger tradition we would do well to explore, 
not one but several of its major tributaries. Such a tribu- 
tary, for example, is that of language and literature—not 
a specific language, necessarily, but language as the art and 
science of human communication. No one knows when vocal 
sounds first became meaningful, but writing was first de- 
veloped in Egypt about 6,000 years ago. Phoenicia gave 
us the alphabet and Greece, adding vowels, made possible 
the limitless diversities of expression demanded by that as- 
tonishing pre-Christian civilization. The English language 
can be regarded as symbolizing this great human achieve- 
ment. From almost everywhere did words flow to our lan- 
guage, with fewer than five percent of them coming from the 
British Isles. From Africa and Persia and Greece did these. 
words come; from the shores of the Mediterranean, the 
Danube basin and the seven hills of Rome; from Germany 
and France and Scandinavia—carried by soldier, sailor, 
priest and tradesman. They came from the sidewalks of - 
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New York and from the cotton plantations of the South. 
They came from out of the Great Depression and from World 
Wars One and Two. The English language is as old as the 
caveman and as new as the atom bomb. There is something 
basically democratic in the evolution of language; for not 
only does the saint and the sage and the scientist bring his 
treasures and his gifts, but words are contributed literally 
by rich man, poor man, beggar-man and thief. Language, 
ever-changing, with new words coming in and obsolete words 
going out, is the very soul of a people who must communi- 
cate with each other not merely to remain human, but to 
to become more human. Language reflects the virtues and 
the vices of a race—its poems and its prayers, its laws, its 
sciences, its follies and its philosophies. Language is one 
of man’s greatest traditions. 


There is also the tradition of science. Its origin goes back 
to the sixth century, B. C. It began as astrology and emerged 
as astronomy; it began as alchemy and became chemistry; 
it began as counting, and the playful shuffling of numbers, 
and it matured as “‘abstract’”” mathematics. Science claims 


all existence as its rightful field of wonder and inquiry; it 


brought forth technology, and stands today on the horizon 


of the world as man’s greatest peril and his greatest hope. 


The tradition of science is not merely the tradition of cold, 
impersonal calculation. It is the tradition of great devo- 
tion to a reality that stands beyond man in space and time. 
It is the tradition of bold, speculative imagination, of mag- 
nificent endurance, of sublime courage and self-sacrifice. 
It is a great and noble tradition of the love of truth, the 
defiance of superstition, the overcoming of almost insuper- 
able odds, the stimulus to limitless achievement. It is there- 
fore unthinkable that science be relegated to a secondary po- 
sition in the hierarchy of great traditions, or that it be thought 


of purely in terms of the secular and the material, as over 
against the spiritual and the divine. 


Included, likewise, in the great fellowship of the tradi- 
tions, is that of philosophy. It, too, was born in the sixth 
century, B. C. when organized religion itself had its begin- 
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nings. Along with science and religion, philosophy has its 
traditions rooted in the same subsoil of our common, this- 
worldly, human situation. The same creative urge sweep- 
ing the ancient world called it forth. Philosophy asks the 
“eternal” questions: Is there unity and purpose in the uni- 
verse? Is it evolving toward some far-off goal? Is man 
what he appears to the astronomer—an insignificant creature, 
dwelling for a moment on a speck of creation and somewhat 
arrogant in his relation to his fellow creatures—or is he 
what the Psalmist said he was, a “‘little lower” than God and 
the angels? Is the mind subject to matter or is it possessed 
of independent powers? Is a brief span of life worth liv- 
ing, or—if it would have value—must life endure forever? 


It is traditional philosophy—a very great deal more than 
traditional religion in general, or traditional Christianity in 
particular—which has asked these questions in an effort to 
know the truth rather than to search out a desired answer. 
Is such a tradition, therefore, to be lightly relegated to a 
position of secondary importance—secondary, that is, to a 
“religious tradition?” 

There is finally the tradition of democracy—man’s strug- 
gle to free himself from the frustrations imposed by nature © 
and by his fellow-men. The Magna Carta was the historical 
_beginning of such an effort among English speaking men and 
women, although here and there individual efforts are re- 
corded still farther back in history. Freedom found its ex- 
pression in the German and the British revolt against the 
Roman hierarchy. It felt its power in the American revo- 
lution when Jefferson and Paine gave it prophetic utterance; 
it surged forth again in the French uprising, and it was 
given a powerful impetus under Abraham Lincoln. More- 
over, it provided the soil and climate for the Russian over- 
turn in 1917. A great and mighty tradition this, which to- 
day combines in itself Hindu and Jewish and pagan re- 
sources, as well as Christian. To interpret man’s struggle 
for freedom in purely secular terms, is to lose the meaning 
and power of religion. 


These traditions, then—of communication, of science, of 
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philosophy, of the democratic spirit and of particular re- 
ligions—may be regarded as tributaries, each pouring its 
life into the great human procession, moving as it were, 
from man’s earliest primeval beginnings, to a destiny which 
no one can foresee. That procession in its entirety, with all 
its hope and fears, its successes and its failures, has become 
the greater tradition towards which man’s loyalties must be 
increasingly directed. By comparison, the Judaeo-Christian 
tradition is unavoidably sectarian, exclusive, fractional and 
therefore inadequate. If there is to be ONE WORLD in 
economic and political terms, there must be a religious vision 
and a faith, potentially world inclusive. Is the Judaeo- 
Christian tradition, with such historic disqualifications as 
we have earlier referred to, potentially world inclusive? 

We are indebted to our Judaeo-Christian tradition precise- 
ly as we are indebted to our American-democratic tradition. 
Let hymns be sung in its praise, and salvation be preached 
in its name; but it is the larger tradition in whose praise 
new hymns must now be written, and under whose auspices 
social salvation can most effectively be preached. This larger 
tradition alone can provide a vision and a faith from which 
no person of good will can ever be excluded. 


Edwin T. Buehrer. 
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Reintegration of Religion and Cullure 


By F. H. AMPHLETT MICKLEWRIGHT 


Religion and culture can only be reintegrated if reli- 
gious forms are adjusted to the results of modern scholar- 
ship in many fields, and if modernity is willing to shed 
its secularity in order to become the outward expression 
of a high and changeless moral consciousness. 


It is clear, even to the untrained observer, that the state 
of religion in the modern world is precarious. Churches 
lament decline in numbers; various denominations have ex- 
posed the falling off in quality of candidates for the minis- 
try. In some circles, the legacy of the religion and science 
controversy has left a suspicion that the doctrines of the 
churches have been disproved; upon a lower level, the radio, 
the cinema, the small car, and the popular press have spread 
abroad a secular view of life leaving scant room for any 
conception of changeless moral values. Secularity in the 
form of ethical opportunism has invaded the larger churches 
through preoccupation with organization; an orientation of 
the self towards some transcendent standard is manifested 
frequently in forms existing outside, and sometimes in op- 
position to, all ecclesiasticism. The problem is of practical 
importance for it raises the question of whether dignity is to 
be ascribed to human nature in the social orders of the 
post-war world. It is one which possesses deep roots. In 
The Conditions of Peace, Professor E. H. Carr has ascribed 
it to the breakdown of the values accepted by liberal-indus- 
trialism. To this extent, the present world crisis is moral in 
nature; it betokens the passing over into legend of a once 
potent myth. The failure of religion to affect the prevail- 
ing situation suggests that no new myth has yet arisen capable 
of summing up contemporary hopes and aspirations. 

The war years brought these tendencies to a head and, 
in the exaggerated situation of wartime life, stressed them 


to the full. But the return of peace has not, of itself brought 


about the necessary healing. Power-politics, with the re- 
sultant ethical opportunism, seem to have conquered in the 
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international sphere and to leave little or no room for a 
fusion of government with moral valuation. The war has 
had the effect of an atomic bomb upon individual life with 
the result that, for many individuals, traditional morality lies 
in ruins. There is not the least sign of the religious revival 
which the churches promised themselves upon the return of 
peace. On the contrary, life in general seems to have in- 
creased in secularity and the churches seem to be even more 
impotent to affect the situation than before. Yet it cannot 
be said that the results are healthy either for social or in- 
dividual life. A reintegration of religion and culture is the 
only possible way out of the moral crisis of the times to 
which Professor Carr refers, and it is the function of or- 
ganized religion to seek this new fusion of the two view- 
points. Fundamentally, this aim touches the heart of the 
problem and yet, in effect, it is the very problem which the 
traditional churches shirk. As a result, they are driven back 
_ upon antique creeds which fail them when they are chal- 
lenged by modern thought in its numerous forms. But, un- 
less the problem be solved very speedily, the post-war world 
of the atomic age only promises the bleak outlook which 
H. G. Wells reached in Mind At The End of Its Tether. The 
individual is dethroned from any position of lasting im- 
portance and man is left without hope for the future. 

Any analysis of the religious position shows the extent to 
which religion and culture have fallen apart. Whilst Catholi- 
cism is integrated to a culture and an education of its own, 
the Protestant versions of Christianity have sought expression 
through the cultural spirit shaping the civilizations of the 
contemporary secular world. The sixteenth century wit- 
~ nessed an expression of Christian theology in terms of an 
~ atomistic individualism in economics; John Calvin, though 
the last of the Schoolmen, was also the spiritual father of 
modern big business. In giving a tone to eighteenth century 
— theology by describing his thesis as The Reasonableness of 
~ Christianity, John Locke was integrating Christian belief with 
the spirit of the age. The post-Darwinian world has witnessed 
~ the evolution of a scientific view of culture; the values ac- 
cepted by the life of the age are subject to methods of com- 
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parison and experiment. Religion has tended to state its 
claims in the thought-forms of some previous period; a dis- 
sociation has grown up which has left religious dogmas 
stranded at the point where it commenced. The world-view 
accepted by classical Protestantism has come to be regarded 
very generally as founded upon ignorance and undermined 
by education. A far-reaching dissociation between religion 
and culture is due very largely to this suspicion; even the 
cruder forms of contemporary secularity owe their origin 
to the parting of the cultural spirit from religion. Although 
more obviously material motives are ready to hand, rione of 
them would be sufficient to dethrone things possessing a real 
hold upon the human heart. 


The Lesser Deities of Our Culture 


The situation is serious enough to claim some attempt at 
solution. An increasingly secular culture will throw up 
lesser deities of its own; the rise of Fascism and National 
Socialism suggests the ruthless nature of secular quasi-re- 
ligions claiming a totalitarian sway over the mind of man. 
If a new integration is to be sought, it can only come about 
in the light of a thorough exploration of the place of religion 
and of the cultural forms in which it seeks to express itself. 
A moral crisis demands a solution in terms of morality. The 
solving of the immediate problem is necessary in order to 
till the soil of human ethics that a new myth may arise 
capable of transcending man and providing him with high 
ideals. A very obvious frustration on the part of orthodox 
religion in face of the challenge affords a reminder that it 
is no more possible to build a myth than to build a tree. The 
immediate task of theology is one of reintegration; the con- 
tent of a mythology expressing the most lofty human im- 
pulses is that of a cultural spirit defined in terms of a re- 
ligious attitude. . S 

Two solutions are commonly expounded; their diametri- 
cally opposed methods cover the whole ground. It is urged 
that religion stands apart as a categorical imperative, its 
function being to pass judgment concerning modern thought. 
In his study of Cardinal Newman, Mr. Lewis May records a 
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conversation with a well-known literary critic who expressed 
his doubt whether anybody now reads Carlyle or Newman. 
He remarks that, if this be so, then it is the modern world 
which is the poorer. Some contemporary theological apolo- 
getic is of this nature; it is not religion, in its most orthodox 
and traditional forms, which is under judgment, but modern 
thought, a conglomeration of material which ranges from 
Darwin to Sir James Jeans or from Karl Marx to Mr. Ber- 
trand Russell. The opposing view, which is accepted by most 
theological or ecclesiastical modernists, ranges itself on the 
side of modern thought and urges that some revision of 
creeds or formularies is necessary before the common man 
can be enticed back into the pew. Each of the two positions 
represents an extreme viewpoint; both cannot be right at the 
same time though both may be entirely inadequate as a com- 
prehensive statement of the situation. 

The first position is one which has exponents of varied 
merit. It includes a large amount of popular religious ex- 
hortation which meets the inroads of science or Biblical 
criticism with a conspiracy of silence. Even when some 
measure of moderate criticism is admitted, such studies are 
only tolerated if they take place within the sound of the 
church bells or reflect that gentle light which shimmers 
through the stained-glass windows of the chancel. More com- 
monly, the whole subject is ignored and the traditional con- 
clusions maintained without further argument. This, need- 
less to say, implies a reliance upon the general ignorance of 
the congregation. A well-known Anglican ecclesiastical dig- 
nitary, for example, broadcast a course of sermons several 
years ago on the general subject of “Faith.” It was blandl 
assumed that the Fourth Gospel was written by the Apostle, 
that it recorded objective historical fact, and contained the 
actual sayings of Jesus. Traditional theological claims for 
the incarnation of God in Christ were then based upon this 
assumption. There was no hint from beginning to end of the 
‘mmense critical difficulties in this position raised by en- 
lightened Biblical scholarship. Modern thought, in these 
circles, is either regarded as a department with which re- 
ligion has no concern or which can be treated with a silent 
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contempt. The fact that the outward dogmas of religion, in- 
cluding such questions as those of date or authorship, be- 
long to the sphere of literary and historical criticism rather 
than to that of religion is calmly ignored. 
No Solution in Neo-Orthodoxy 

The theology of the inter-war years associated with Barth, 
Brunner, and Bultmann is the doctrinal version of this aspect 
of the contemporary flight from reason. It postulates an ob- 
jective revelation of God working actively within the human 
soul. Man, his intuition and experience, is worthless apart 
from this catastrophic act. He cannot by searching find out 
God; it is God who will find him and reveal himself in 
crisis. Bible, church, sacraments, are no more than pointers 
to a Divine Reality. In some ways Reinhold Niebuhr is 
reminiscent of this school. Man may attain lofty ideals; but 
society, mass-man, can only be saved from an immoral re- 
liance upon power through a catastrophic redemption of the 
work of the transcendent God. A religious culture cannot 
exist in either the terms laid down by Barth or by Niebuhr; 
for they depict the cultural spirit as standing at the bar of 
Divine judgment and in constant need of God’s redemption. 
A final weakness in this approach is that it introduces a 
sharp separation between God on the one side and man, 
together with the universe, upon the other. The whole sphere 
of religion is removed to that of an act of initial faith. 
Biblical criticism, for example, is irrelevant; even so radical 
a critic as Bultmann contends that God breaks through the 
literary fragments and the small collection of genuine say- 
ings of Jesus which make up the synoptic Gospels. In the 
last resort, it spells the break-up of human intelligence so 
far as religion is concerned. As Dr. Inge caustically re- 
marked, it indicates the way to Dayton, Tennessee, CG): 
Whilst it may provide a haven for the semi-sceptical prag- 
matist or the naturally obscurantist, it does not suggest any 
solution for the problem of reintegrating religion and 
culture. . 
; The method of restatement has been common among re- 
ligious liberals for it rests upon the legacy of Liberal Protes- 


(1) The Hibbert Journal: July, 1942, 
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tantism. If the essential gospel originally taught by Jesus 
can be extracted, it will form a religious foundation which 
may be expressed through contemporary culture. The Sermon 
on the Mount may still be the theological formulation even 
though the Holy Spirit be now understood as a symbol for 
the Life Force. A religious door is now opened to modern 
man, for the obvious difficulties of belief—the miraculous 
birth of Jesus for example, or his supernatural resurrection 
—have been written off as legends and have been excluded 
from creed or liturgy. In recent years the method has been 
stated in various forms; it was most popular a quarter of 
a century ago. Liberal Protestantism took its rise from the 
philosophical presuppositions of Albert Ritschl, with its 
worship of the pure essence. The famous lectures of Adolph 
von Harnack, What Is Christianity?, re-echo it. When, in 
1907, a group of English modernists framed their manifesto, 
Anglican Liberalism, the same approach was presupposed, 
and it won the distinguished support of Dr. Hastings Rash- 
dall. 

Such a procedure, however, cannot be said to be satis- 
factory either as a method or as a solution. It has never 
attracted Demos; the slum-brotherhood of Robert Elsmere 
has never existed in fact. As a method, it provides far more 
difficulties than it solves. Christianity never was at any 
time a hero-worship of Jesus. Such records of its origins 
as are preserved relate to the acceptance of a cultus associ- 
ated with the Divine Christ. The elemental gospel of liberal 
Protestantism was never heard on Palestinian soil even 
though it was once prominent in the lecture rooms of Berlin. 
A historical Jesus related intimately to the twentieth centu- 
ry is an anachronism; the fragments of his portrait recov- 
ered by Loisy or Guignebert suggest a mahdi-type of peasant 
obsessed with a world-view centering in messianism and “the 
end.” There is no link between the religious expressions of 
first century Palestine and modern thought; the culture which 
supported the original cultus, whether disguised as Jewish 
messianism or a Gentile mystery cult, disintegrated many 
centuries ago. The suggested rapprochement means no more 
than a restatement of modern scientific views of man, life, 
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and destiny in certain language associated historically with 
an entirely different round of ideas. 


The Historical Jesus vs. the Revelation of God 


The weakness of both attempts to solve one of the most 
acute problems for contemporary man lies in their failure 
to define adequately the terms in dispute. Religion, to Albert 
Ritschl and many of his followers, meant a portrait of the 
historical Jesus; to Dr. Kraemer and the Barthians it is the 
actual.revelation of God expressed by him in Christianity. 
Yet the term requires closer examination. It is impossible 
to divide religions into categories of true and false upon a 
basis of literary research or an act of faith. However much 
they may differ in particulars, the greater religions possess 
a common elemental; each demands from the individual wor- 
shipper an attitude of cosmic awe and reverence transcend- 
ing mere fear or acceptance. Each preserves the reality of 
mysticism; a sense that the stream of life is not impersonal 
but is boundless, fathomless, unknowable; it is Self standing 
beyond the borders of individual selves. Religion becomes 
an attitude and a realization; it is the summing up of hopes 
and aspirations in terms of an Eternal and Changeless Real- 
ity; its moral values are fixed and constant in their appli- 
cation. “Modern thought” is a loose phrase; in itself, it means 
no more than the contemporary level of culture and of factual 
knowledge. It may be correct in its assessments and claims; 
it may demand far-reaching adjustments in the future. The 
evolution of science has meant the rise of the scientific 
method; all knowledge, whether spiritual or material, is sub- 
ject to the tests of comparison and experiment. But it is 
certainly not a fitting medium with which to test an. eternal 
and cosmic attitude; it suggests rather a collection of ma- 
terial which should itself be sifted by the qualitative realiza- 
tions of religion. 


A valid solution must notice the difference between faith 
and knowledge; faith remains constant as a qualitative ap- 
proach to life whilst religious beliefs change in content from 
age to age. The attempted solutions err in treating the 
factual knowledge demanded by traditional dogmas as a 
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matter of faith or by reducing an attitude of moral quality 
to the sphere of scientific investigation. It is true that the 
dogmas of a church must express themselves in terms of con- 
temporary thought-levels if they are to make use of language 
which the common man can understand (*). A creed which 
includes as fact the miracles of Jesus or a three-story uni- 
verse is speaking in the dialect of another age and country. 
But a church is more than a lecture room for the expound- 
ing of modern ethical theory or for a factual investigation 
into the origins of Christianity. It seeks to be “a beloved 
community” in which the highest qualitative judgments may 
be nourished and by which the intuitions and experiments of 
society may be guided in the light of a constant moral assess- 
ment. The Community Church movement started by Dr. 
Haynes Holmes in New York is an interesting experiment 


along these lines. It attempts to reconstruct the church as 


a society within which the aspirations of the whole com- 
munity may be summed up without especial reference to any 
specific dogma. 

An attempt to bridge the gulf between religion and culture 
is nothing less than an effort to assess quantity by quality. 
The falling apart has been caused through an over-adherence 
by the churches to former world-views and integrations. If 
the moral crisis of man is to be overcome, modern knowledge 
must be brought to the test of religion but it must be a re- 
ligious attitude which does not confuse its content with factual 
matters of historical or critical judgment. In many ways, 
religion is now in contest with the youngest science, that of 
sociology. As Professor Macmurray has pointed out, a con- 
temporary view of the structure of religious experience must 
take full notice of the extent to which moral values are re- 
lated to social and political orders. Nothing is to be gained 
by a conspiracy of silence, whether it be over Biblical criti- 
cjsm -or over the close alignments between particular 
churches and certain political parties. The substitution in 
advocacy of a liberal sociology for an enlightened theology, 


(2) “As to the churches, I could wish them no better fate than that henceforth 
they shall regard the articles of their-creeds, not as authoritative dogmas, but as 


objects of unsparing intellectual enquiry”, Sir Henry Jones: A Faith That Enquires, 
(Gifford Lecture, p. vii.) 
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a process which is to be observed in the thinking of certain 
prominent ecclesiastics, is not a remedy for present discon- 
tents. Religion and culture can only be reintegrated if re- 
ligious forms are adjusted to the results of modern scholar- 
ship in many fields and if modernity is willing to shed its 
secularity in order to become the outward expression of a 
high and changeless moral consciousness, (*). The break-up 
of the values of the older civilization calls for no lesser 
solution; unless readjustment can come about, social and 
moral anarchy is the obvious legacy of a period which can 
evolve no myth related to its times. 


3 (3) “For the effort of religion, says Goethe, is to adjust us to the inevitable; each 
religion in its way strives to bring about this consummation”, G. Santayana: Poetry 
& Religion, p. 165. 
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By RAMONA SAWYER BARTH 


She was incarnate conscience. Her mind went straight to the 
justice of every question . . . Calm as a statue, and with the 
smile and voice of an angel, she yet stood strongly to affirm 
that justice is the law of the world, and that the reign of right 
is the reign of God.—Charles G. Ames. 


Lucy Stone, “The Morning Star of the Woman’s Move- 
ment,” was born in West Brookfield, Massachusetts, on Au- 


- gust 13, 1818, the eighth of nine children. Her mother, an 


overworked but hardy product of New England farm life, 
had milked eight cows the night before Lucy was born. 
When told of the sex of the new baby she said sadly, “Oh, 
dear! I am sorry it is a girl. A woman’s life is so hard.” | 
All too soon, Lucy was to learn the truth of her mother’s 
words, but obstacles which were to Mother Stone an insur- 
mountable barrier to any real freedom, became to Lucy a 
goad moving her rebellious spirit toward its solution. 
To the discomfiture of those about her, Lucy began early 
to question her allotted role in home, church and society. 
“Why should men,” she asked, “be given higher wages than 
women doing the same work?” At the same time she was 
busy sewing a shirt as her part in helping to support a theo- 
logical student. When she realized that he could make more 
«na week towards his education than she could in a month, 


- she dropped the shirt and left the sewing circle. 


On another occasion her Congregational church held a 


| meeting to decide if it should expel one of its members 


because of his anti-slavery activities. At the vote, after all 
showed their feelings in favour, Lucy held up a lone hand 
in objection. The scornful minister pointed to it, and turn- 
ing to the person countig the votes said with a voice which 


_ rang through her life, ‘Don’t you count her . . . She is not 
a voting member.” Lucy left the meeting writhing at the 


injustice which prevented women, “the backbone of the 


~ church institution,” from taking part in its official business. 
~ Her detestation of the carefully defined “womanly role”— 
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sewing shirts and baking pies—became more deeply rooted 
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with each church function. ‘Why should women submit to 
the overldrdly attitude of the minister?” she asked. 

At home “there was only one will, and that was my fath- 
er’s,” Lucy said later in life. Her mother rationalized to 
her at the time saying it was the curse of Eve. Lucy must 
read her Bible: “Thy desire shall be to thy husband and he 
shall rule over thee.” But even the Holy Book failed to 
convince. Lucy’s immediate reaction was to decide to go 
to college, study Greek and Hebrew, read the Bible in the 
original and satisfy herself as to the “correciness” of the 
translations. As a result, she was to challenge the exclusion 
of women from higher education. 

While going to grade school, she asked her father to buy 
her a textbook as he did for her brothers. Concerning his 
emphatic refusal, Lucy writes, “I went to the woods with 
my little bare toes and gathered chestnuts and sold them for 
money enough to buy the book. I felt a prouder sense of 
triumph than I have ever known since.” 


Dangers Threatening the Female Character 


Her father had sent his sons to college as a matter of 
course but when he heard of Lucy’s wish to go also, he asked 
his wife, “Is the child crazy?” Lucy, herself, felt certain 
misgivings, asking her brother privately if it were possible 
for a girl to learn Greek. She soon discovered that she 
would have to fight alone the battle against tradition. Where- 
as Susan B. Anthony and others of her famous contempo- 
raries were encouraged and inspired during their struggles 
by their forward-looking parents, Lucy’s mother was sup- 
pressed, and her father domineeringly disapproving. 

Facing ridicule at every turn, she none the less decided 
that she would earn the money to go herself. Already at 
the age of twelve, in addition to taking over her mother’s work 
of cooking, mending, cleaning and washing for ten or twelve 
people—and part of the farm work—Lucy managed to pick 
berries and chestnuts and save some money for her purpose. 
Later, at a fraction of the salary paid a man, she taught in 
the district schools, all the time studying as best she could 


by herself. 
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Lucy was nineteen years of age when The General Asso- 
ciation of the Congregational Ministers of Massachusetts 
held its Quadrennial Conference in North Brookfield. She 
sat in on some of the sessions, soon discovering that the im- 
portant event of the Conference was the issuing of a “Pas- 
toral Letter” to the churches, warning them against discussion 
of slavery and especially against letting women speak in pub- 
lic. The letter was evoked by the public lectures of Abby 
Kelly Foster and the famous Grimke sisters who had left 
their wealthy plantation to speak against the slave system 
under which they had been raised. The document called at- 
tention to “the dangers which at present seem to threaten 
the female character with widespread and permanent in- 
jury.” It especially deplored “the mistaken conduct of those 
who encourage females to bear an obtrusive and ostentatious 
part in measures of reform, and countenance any of that sex 
who so far forget themselves as to itinerate in the character 
of public lecturers and teachers.”” Such proceedings, it pre- 
dicted, would open the way to “degeneracy and ruin.” 

At that time the Orthodox Congregational Church was 
supreme in Massachusetts and the words of the clergy car- 
ried immense weight. The poet Whittier, later excoriating 
the illiberalism of the Congregationalists, wrote: _ 


So, this is all—the utmost reach 

_Of priestly power the mind to fetter! 

When laymen think—when women preach— 
A war of words, “a Pastoral Letter!” 


A “Pastoral Letter,” grave and dull— 
Alas! in hoof and horns and features, 
How different is your Brookfield bull, 
From him who bellows from St. Peter’s! 


Lucy listened as the ministers read the official pronounce- 
ment in the North Brookfield church. With great enthusi- 


asm and satisfaction they directed their words to the sup- 


posedly silenced women. Lucy, seated in the gallery, nudged 
her cousin beside her at each aggravating sentence and, on 
leaving the church, told her very emphatically that if she 
had anything to say in public she would say it, “and all the 
more because of the Pastoral Letter.” She went home more 


determined than ever to get her college education and be- 
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come a lecturer. Neither her father nor official churchmen 
could relegate her to a place of subserviency! 

Lucy finally accumulated enough money to enter Mount 
Holyoke Seminary where, because of illness at home, she 
was able to stay only three months. During the brief time 
she was there she had her share of troubles. By now, an 
Abolitionist, she kept a mite-box for the Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety bearing a picture of a kneeling slave holding up mana- 
cled hands, with the motto, “Am I not a man—and brother?” 
After reading The Liberator, she placed it in the reading 
room of the seminary. When questioned about her actions 
Lucy proudly admitted them and argued from her convic- 
tions. Mary Lyon, President of Mount Holyoke, took Lucy 
into her office and told her very seriously, “You must re- 
member, that the slavery question is a very grave question, 
and one upon which the best people are divided.”” Then, as 
later, Lucy was unimpressed by all arguments of expediency. 


Not until she was twenty-five did she have money enough ~ 


to go to college again. In 1843, after nine years of scrimp- 


ing and hard work, she entered Oberlin College in Ohio, the 


only college at the time which admitted women. Lucy trav- 
elled to Oberlin in part by lake steamer. Unable to afford 
a stateroom, but only “deck passage,” she slept on grain sacks 
strategically placed amidst the freight to protect her from 
the trampling horses. At college, she cooked her own food 


in her room at a cost of less than fifty cents a week, did — 


housework at three cents an hour, and tutored to help pay her 
way. She had but one new dress during her entire college 
career, and could not afford to go home. 


Her Defiance of Tradition 


Here also she faced problems similar to those she had 
_ experienced at Mt. Holyoke. Because her viewpoints and 
actions did not conform with the norm, she was constantly 
being brought before “The Ladies Board.” Lucy had the 
habit of taking off her bonnet during the long church service. 
The Board reminded her of the scriptural injunction that 
women should keep their heads covered in church. But, 


Lucy insisted, it gave her a sick headache to sit through the 


i cists 
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long sermon with her bonnet on. “What account shall I give 
to God of my wasted Sunday afternoon?” she asked. The 
baffled Board finally worked out a compromise allowing her 
to sit in a pew at the extreme rear, keeping her bonnet off 
part of the time. 

Lucy was a staunch Garrisonian and took every occasion 
to defend the principles for which her idol stood. She kept 
Garrison’s picture hanging in her room, and some students 
declared she said her prayers to it. Since Oberlin was a 
station on the “Underground,” Lucy found an opportunity to 
help the cause by teaching refugee slaves. After speaking 
at a West Indian Emancipation meeting, she was brought 
before the Board again and told that it was both unscriptural 
and unwomanly to speak in public. Lucy thereupon organ- 
ized the first debating society ever formed among college 
girls, meeting secretly in the woods. 

Appointed as one of the girls to write a graduation essay, 
to be read, of course, as was the custom, by one of the pro- 
fessors, Lucy declined to write it since she could not read it 
herself. 

One of the trustees of the college felt it his duty to warn 
new students against her. Riding through the country with 
- Antoinette Brown about to enter Oberlin, he conveyed his 
feelings about Lucy: 


She is a bright student and there is nothing against her character ; 
but she is a young woman of strange and dangerous opinions. She 
is a Garrisonian, she is planning to become a public speaker, and she 
is always talking about woman’s rights. You had better not have 
much to do with her. 


Antoinette, the first ordained woman minister in the coun- 
try, wrote in her reminiscences, “Of course, she became the 
one person whose acquaintance I most desired to make.” 
Antoinette became, while at Oberlin, Lucy’s constant partner 
~ and companion. 

While listening to one of her professors expound the 
“true subservient” role of women, Lucy first conceived the 
idea that a married woman ought to keep her own name. 
Sitting under the “hellfire and brimstone” sermons of 
 Oberlin’s president, Rev. Charles G. Finney, Lucy became a 
Unitarian, a result which the professor had “certainly not 
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meant to produce.” She now called herself a Hicksite (Uni- 
tarian) Friend. The great number of Unitarians engaged in 
social reform—as also their theological position—made the 
group attractive to her, despite her early conditioned an- 
tagonism towards organized religion of any kind. 

Giving up her Congregational affiliation, and finding the 
abandonment was mutual, Lucy received in 1851 the follow- 


ing letter from the West Brookfield Church: 

Miss Stone: It becomes my duty to inform you that the 
church, at a meeting holden June 16, passed the following 
resolution, viz: Whereas Miss Lucy Stone has withdrawn 
from the communion of this church, and has engaged in a 
course of life evidently inconsistent with her covenant en- 
gagements to this church, voted that she be no longer a member 
with us.—L. Sampson, Clerk. 


Lucy replied in a very tolerant manner: 

I shall be glad to explain to the church the reasons of my 
withdrawal from its communion and also to show that my 
course of life is not only not inconsistent with, but is demanded 
by, my covenant engagements. 


Mixing Anti-Slavery and Women’s Rights 


No opportunity for explanation was given. This final con- 
flict with her old church found Lucy in the midst of lectur- 
ing. In 1847 she was graduated from Oberlin, with honors, 
the first Massachusetts woman to take a college degree, and 
began at once her career on the lecture platform for the Anti- 
Slavery Society. She soon found herself in difficulty because 
she mixed so much of women’s rights with anti-slavery lec- 
tures. While teaching refugee slaves at Oberlin, Lucy had 
sensed the ludicrous position of her sex (in relation to the 
slavery issue) when a tall Negro objected to being taught 
by a woman. Now her objective was to elevate the position 
of both Negro and woman. On one occasion, deeply in- 
spired after seeing Power’s Greek Slave on exhibition in 
the city of Boston, Lucy poured out her whole soul on 
the woman question. Rev. Samuel May, General Agent of 
_the Anti-Slavery Society, kindly admonished her, “Lucy, 
that was beautiful, but on the Anti-Slavery platform, it will 
not do.” “Well, Mr. May,” Lucy replied, “I was a woman 
before I was an abolitionist. I must speak for the women.” 
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The Anti-Slavery Society was unwilling to give her up and 
it was finally arranged that she was to lecture for them on 
week-ends, the remainder of her time be free to speak 
as she chose. 

With no cooperation or backing, Lucy then travelled 
about New England arranging her own meetings on Women’s 
Rights, despite catcalls, pepper burning and books hurled 
at her head. One minister, giving a mock notice of her 
lecture, said, “‘At 5 o’clock a hen will undertake to crow like 
a cock at the Town Hall. Anybody who wants to hear that 
kind of music will, of course, attend.” 

In Connecticut, someone thrust a hose through the open 
window from which the pane of glass had been purposely 
removed, and deluged her with icy water as she stood on 
the platform. Lucy wrapped a shawl about her and went on 
with her lecture. Later, when she wore the famous bloomer 
costume, the ridicule was even greater. According to Lu- 
cretia Mott, then over sixty years of age, yet pleading for 
more “noise” on the woman question, “Lucy Stone was worth 
a dozen quiet workers.”” No amount of icy water and the 
' social opprobrium it symbolized could dampen her ardor. 
As Mrs. Livermore observed, “when her mind was made up, 
all the world and the Almighty on top of it, couldn’t have 
made her budge an inch.” 

Lucy Stone’s early single-handed crusade for women’s 
rights well earned for her the title, “The Morning Star of the 
Woman’s Movement.” Lucy was already demanding justice 
for women a year before the famous Seneca Falls Conven- 
tion of 1848. Even Elizabeth Cady Stanton, its instigator, 
said, “Lucy Stone was the first person by whom the heart 
of the American public was deeply stirred on the woman 
question.” For the Seneca Falls Convention, of great his- 
toric interest, was a small local meeting compared to the First 
National Woman’s Rights Convention which Lucy called in 
1850 in Worcester, Mass., launching the movement on a 
national scale. Mrs. Taylor, later to become Mrs. John 
Stuart Mill, was so impressed by the reports of the National 
Convention that she wrote of it in England and as a result 
‘started the feminist fight in that country. 
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Even father Stone, who had already weakened in his 
attitude by sending his plucky daughter money while she 
was at Oberlin, now went to hear her speak. Hearing her 
for the first time, he held his head down in shame and came 
away telling her, “You were right and I was wrong.” 


Lucy’s father had once brutally remarked, “Lucy’s face is 
like a blacksmith’s apron; it keeps off the sparks.” Lucy 
indignantly answered that she did not mean to marry and 
wished her face were even plainer. Although she was not 
beautiful, there seems to be no justification for this father- 
daughter repartee. She had, according to those who knew 
her best, “‘a pretty figure, a beautiful rosy complexion, bright 
gray eyes, much personal magnetism and a singularly sweet 
voice.” Mary A. Livermore thought her “the sweetest thing”’ 
she had ever seen. 


Lucy’s plans for spinsterhood were upset by Henry Black- 
well, who wooed and won her with a copy of Plato, and long 
letters on equal rights. He convinced her that, together, they 
could do more to elevate the position of women than she 
could do alone. In after years, he said, “If she had not 
believed that it might be so, she never would have married.” 
Henry insisted on drawing up a “Protest Against the Laws 
of Marriage,” publicly renouncing all the privileges which 
the law conferred on. him. Jointly, he and Lucy protested 
against the unequal features of the laws which gave the hus- 
band the entire control of his wife’s property, earnings and 
her person. Lucy learned that there was no law requiring a 
wife to take her husband’s name, that it was merely a custom. 


With Henry’s full approval and support, she decided to retain 
her own name. 


The Church of The “Jerusalem Wildcats” 


The only person the couple could get to sanction such rad- 
ical departures from the norm in marriage was the Rev. 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson, at that time pastor of the 
Unitarian church in Worcester. This church was derisively 
called by its pro-slavery neighbors, “The Church of the Jeru- 
salem Wildcats,” because the preacher and his congregation 
were interested in so many unpopular causes. Higginson, a 
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personal friend of Lucy’s, had appeared with her before ~ 
many committees to revise the Massachusetts Constitution in 
favor of women. He once described her as “a little meek- 
looking Quakerish body, with the sweetest and most modest 
manners, and yet as unshrinking and self-possessed as a load- 
ed cannon.” 

Higginson not only read and signed the Protest as part 
of the wedding ceremony, but in the ideas there voiced, 
heartily concurred. Equally appealing was Lucy’s insistence 
on keeping her own name. He wrote to her, 

As to your scruple about your name, dear Lucy, it would be 
strange indeed if I did not respect it, when I have always won~ 
dered that women did not feel as indignant about the merging 
of their own individuality as I felt for them. I have always 
reproached my wife with not caring about it, and I rejoice 
that you do... I hope others will follow your example. My 
wife sends her love, though she doesn’t agree about the name. 


Other women did follow Lucy’s example in retaining their 
maiden names, some of them forming after her death The 
Lucy Stone League to perpetuate the idea. 

The enemies of women’s rights had long voiced their hopes 
that someone would marry Lucy and take her off the lecture 
platform. The Boston Post voiced popular sentiment in a 
little poem which concluded: 

A name like Curtius shall be his 

On fame’s loud trumpet blown, 

Who with a wedding kiss shuts up 

The mouth of Lucy Stone! 
But Lucy continued her lecturing for women’s rights, now 
with a husband by her side and soon with a baby on her knee. 
While the family was living in New Jersey, Lucy sold her 
_ goods for taxes, and wrote a protest against taxation without 
_ representation. Moreover, her pleas after marriage were even 
more ardent and dramatic than before! 

For Henry Blackwell, devoting his full time and income to 
the cause of women’s rights, and adding his own eloquent 
voice to hers, quickened her in her work—and the public to 
the movement. 

: Mrs. Livermore writes, “We are farther advanced, and the 
movement for woman suffrage is better known through Mr. 
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Blackwell than through any other living person.” Carrie 
Chapman Catt spoke of Lucy Stone as “‘one of the noblest of 
the world’s women,” and of Henry B. Blackwell as “one of 
the most heroic of the world’s men.” Professor Ellen Hayes 
of Wellesley, whenever she went to the Stone-Blackwell home 
in Dorchester, longed to take five hundred Wellesley College 
girls with her, in order to show them what an “equal rights 
home” could be like. 
Growing up with such parents, it was natural that Alice 
, Stone Blackwell, their only child, should carry on their life- 
long struggles for justice. Writing of the part she played in 
promoting women’s rights, one of her many interests, The 
National American Woman Suffrage Association in 1919 said, 


We owe an undying and inextinguishable debt to Henry 
Blackwell and Lucy Stone Blackwell for their great service in 
behalf of suffrage for women, but believe their greatest gift was 
their daughter who kept us true to the trust which they com- 
mitted to the care of their followers. 


In addition to raising their talented daughter, Lucy and 
her husband lectured widely, organized the American Suf- 
frage Association, and published together The Woman’s 
Journal, history-maker and history-recorder for the suffrage 
cause. This new paper initiated a great work in propagandist 
journalism and lasted for more than forty-seven years, a 
length of life almost unprecedented for a reform paper. Lucy 
herself raised the money to start it, and eleven days before 
her death dictated one of the editorials. 

Lucy Stone died on October 18, 1893. A lifelong opponent 
said that no woman in the United States had called out so 
widespread an expression of public affection and esteem. 
Hours before the time set for the services, the throng began to 
gather, and when the doors were opened hundreds were stand- 
ing in silence in the street. Eleven hundred persons filled the 
Church of the Disciples where Lucy had attended for many 
years under the pastorate of James Freeman Clarke. The 
Christian Register said, “Never have we seen in Boston a more 
representative gathering of people interested in social, philan- 
thropic. and political reform,” According to Rev. Charles 
Ames who conducted the funeral services, : 
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She was incarnate conscience. Her mind went straight to the 
justice of every question, and could never get away from it. 
Calm as a statue, and with the smile and voice of an angel, 
she yet stood strongly to affirm that justice is the law of the 
world, and that the reign of right is the reign of God .. . She 
cared little for praise or blame; she heard and heeded another 
voice. What to her were political customs, social traditions, 
current prejudices and popular voices? . 

On her deathbed Lucy relived one of the many battles she 
had fought against “social tradition” and “current preju- 
dices,” that with the minister in North Brookfield who had 
refused to count her proslavery vote as a young woman. As 
for the last time her eyes flashed fire, she once more dra- 
matically raised her hand. Questioned by her daughter as 
to the meaning of the act, Lucy recalled the time when “that 
one uncounted hand” was the only visible protest against the 
subjection of women in church and state. 

Many of Lucy Stone’s dreams have today come true. We 
need no longer fight for most of the causes for which she 
gave her life. But in the countless new ones which have 
sprung up we may feel as did Henry Blackwell when he 
whispered to his daughter during the funeral procession, 


“She leads us still.” Her courageous will urges to social 


action those who feel in themselves the final appeal she urged 
on those beside her deathbed: “Make the world better!” 
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Religious Education on School Time 


By GERALD F. WEARY 
The second and concluding installment of an article 
which—first published three years ago—stirred nation- 
wide interest. 


One can believe that our democracy has its deepest roots 
in the Judaeo-Christian tradition without insisting that an 
objective evaluation of that tradition and its relation to de- 
mocracy will be made by sectarian teaching in the public 
schools. Moreover, it is a moot question whether our govern- 
men was founded on Christianity. A powerful case can be 
made against this assertion. In any case, the test of our 
faith in democracy lies not in our knowledge of its cultural 
rootings but in our adherence to its principles. The anti- 
democratic remarks and attitudes of the promoters of re- 
ligious education in the public schools are a cause for 
concern. As one promoter of this idea puts it, “to divest 
the public school completely of religious faith to meet the 
scruples of the pagan few, is to coerce the conscience of 
the many for whom religion is an essential part of edu- 
cation.” 


The term “pagan” is a relative one, as history clearly 


reveals, and it would be most unfortunate for the cause of © 


democracy if our religious sectarians were allowed to classi- 
fy our public school children into the categories of Christian 
and pagan and were allowed to compel the latter to submit 
to their sectarian influence. They will tell you, of course, 
that they wish to put their Plan into operation for their own 
children and that they will require the permission of the 
children’s parents before the children can enroll in their 
classes. It may be that they will require the parents’ per- 
mission, but they also frankly admit that the reason for their 
entering the schools is to reach the “pagans.” They talk 
about “taking religion to those needing it” and about the 
“17 to 20 million young Americans that the church school 
fails to touch,” and where their Plan is already in operation 
they visualize reaching “20 to 25 percent more children 
than are enrolled in the church schools.” There is too much 


a 
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self-righteousness in the phrase, “taking religion to those 
needing it,” but apart from that one may well question 
whether religious sects have the right to make of our public 
schools a field of aggressive proselytizing and sectarian - 
missionary activity. 

The proponents of the Released Time Plan do not realize 
that many Americans are opposed to “religion” on reasoned 
grounds. They constitute the humanist element in our culture; 
and in our democracy they have a right to expect that their 
religious position be respected, and that their children not 
be taken undue advantage of or discriminated against. The 
public schools belong to the people as taxpayers and not to 
the churches. As taxpayers they know no distinction among 
Christians, Jews, and “pagans.” 


Public Funds for Parochial Schools 

I think we should also remind the sectarians that they 
put their own rights in jeopardy, as well as those of others, 
by their action. Ever since the 1830’s, when all parochial 
schools were finally deprived of public funds, the Catholics 
have carried on an aggresive campaign everywhere for the 
governmental support of their schools. The official Catholic 
theory is that the schools belong to the churches but that the 
government should finance them. It is also the Catholic 
view that once they are in a majority religious liberty will 
come to an end. If the Protestant sectarians put any worth 
on their freedom, they should be cautious of being ma- 
neuvered into situations where they can be made to relinquish 
it. Insisting upon credit for sectarian instruction is one of 
those situations. If this request is granted, as it has been 
in many communities, then the way is open for the argument 
that since the public educational system recognizes sectarian 
instruction and gives credit for it, the state should support 
parochial schools with public funds. The puble schools and 
our civil liberties are all at stake in this issue. 

A’second claim made by the advocates of sectarian re- 
ligion in the public schools is that the youth will be saved, 


from a godless, irreligious system of education. This claim 


is closely connected with the first, namely, that democracy 
will be fortified by religion in the schools; but it deserves 
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special note as a separate claim. Let me quote two typical 
statements on our public schools, one from the Catholics and 
one from the Protestants. In 1939 Pope Pius XII, referring 
to our American schools, said: ““We raise our voice in strong, 
almost paternal complaint that in so many schools of your 
land Christ is so often despised or ignored .. .” This state 
of affairs, he went on to say, “cannot but produce a sorrow: 
ful harvest in the intellectual and moral life of the nation.” 
A typical orthodox Protestant statement is that of Dr. Wiegle, 
the Dean of the Yale Divinity School: “We must redeem the 
public school from secularism and atheism.” We must not 
“surrender these schools to the sectarianism of atheism and 
irreligion.” 

Religious Instruction and “Habits of Good Behaviour” 

What are we to say to these charges? If it is meant that 
the public school children are not being indoctrinated in 
specific religious dogmas I should answer that this is the 
case and that this is as it should be in a democratic country, 
of heterogeneous religions. Moreover, I should deny the 
blanket statement that our public schools teach atheism. I 
should venture the guess that most of them are neutral on 
the subject of God—as they should be. If they err in this 
respect they are likely to err on the other side, for my guess 
is that the vast majority of the public school teachers are 
members of churches, and that their religious opinions are 
sometimes made known to the pupils. Going beyond the 
question of religious indoctrination however, I should be 
tempted to say with Professor Hugh Hartshorne of Yale that 
“it might well be questioned whether the moral phases of 
religious teaching, involving concepts and habits of good 
behavior, have not been far more thoroughly inculcated 
through public schools than through Sunday schools,” that 
if we mean by religion “the emancipation of the human mind 
for free association in creative living” the “investigation of 
the facts might reveal that instead of becoming yearly less 
religious (in this sense) the public schools are outstripping 
the churches in their essentially religious transformation.” 

Another point needs to be emphasized in this connection; 


it is that our public schools are a great socializing agency. It | a 
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is likely that no other agency has been so successful in break- 
ing down racial and religious prejudices and barriers and in 
building up national unity. This socializing process must in 
no way be obstructed or impeded. The general practice where 
this Plan is in operation is to stagger the public school classes, 
that is, to take one class at one hour and another class at an- 
other hour, and so on. When the hour comes for the children 
in a given grade in a given room to go to classes in religious 
education, the Catholic children go to a Catholic group, the 
Jewish to a Jewish, and the Protestant to a Protestant group. 
The “pagans” have to remain behind in the classroom. The 
proponents of this Plan call this accentuation of religious 
differences religious education! 

The assertion that the Released Time Plan obstructs the 
socializing process of the public schools is not guess work. 
The report of the Public Education Association of New York 
City upon “Released Time for Religious Education in New 
York City’s Schools,” published on January 30, 1943, three 
years after the adoption of the Plan there is revealing. Among 
the many reasons cited for disapproval of the released time is 
the fact that it accentuates differences and leads to feuds 
between different religious groups. These feuds, say the re- 
port, are increasing. Moreover the race issue has become a 
problem in the schools. The report attributes this to the 
Released Time Plan. 

A third claim made for religious education in the public 
schools is that it will reduce juvenile delinquency. The pro- 
ponents of the Released Time Plan maintain that the lack of 
religious education is the greatest single contributing factor 
in the breakdown of character. They never tire of pointing’ 
out that there are few delinquencies among children who are 
members of church schools and organizations like the Boy 
Scouts, and that the reason there are few delinquencies 
among them is that they are members of these organizations. 
Their argument is fallacious. 

Several extensive and costly experiments have been made 
to determine the effectiveness of character education in the 
lives of children. Let me draw to your attention one of them, 
the celebrated Hartshorne and May Character Education In- 
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guiry conducted under the auspices of Columbia University 
and financed by the New York Institute of Social and Re- 
ligious Research. Some 11,000 children of the ages of 8-16 
years, from all kinds of homes, from public and private 
schools, from rural, urban, and suburban areas, were sub- 
jected to various test situations. It took five years to com- 
plete the piece of research. In these studies it was found 
that there is no necessary relationship between a child’s 
knowledge of right and wrong and his actual conduct, that 
you may fill his mind with fine moral precepts, religious 
ideas and maxims without the child’s conduct being influ- 
enced in any way. 


We did not, of course, need an expensive piece of re- 
search to teach us this. We have known it by observation for 
a long time. The obviousness of the truth was attested by 
Charlie McCarthy’s friend, Gopher Puss, who exclaimed, “In 
spite of my sophisticated intellect I’m just a rat.” The in- 
ference is not to be made that knowledge is not worthful; 
it is worthful, but without the intent to use it for ethical ends 
it is powerless. The traditional methods of classroom in- 
struction, whereby knowledge is transmitted by concepts and 
special instructional lessons, do not supply the intent. That 
is the point. This piece of research did show that there is a 
tendency for children enrolled in church schools to exhibit 
more desirable conduct than that of the children not enrolled, 
but the reason for this was not that they attended church 
school. The studies showed that it was only necessary to be 
enrolled; regular attendance made no difference. The reason 
for the better conduct was simply that the children came from 
better homes, for it is the better children who are enrolled in 
the churches in the first place; and in the second place it is not 


to be expected that one hour a week will do much to in- 
fluence conduct. 


If our religious leaders were to take seriously the results 
of this piece of research, religious education would be 
revolutionized. Many leaders, however, are afraid to face 


the facts. They do not wish to acknowledge that classroom — 


instruction and indoctrination is ineffectual in the develop- 
ment of character, and they lack the courage and imagination 
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to act along the lines the facts suggest. It was discovered in 
the studies that there is a positive correlation between con- 
duct and native intelligence. That would mean that a pro- 
gram of progressive religious education would necessitate 
our doing something along eugenic lines. It was discovered 
that there is a positive correlation between the child’s conduct 
and his social and economic background. That would mean 
that a program of enlightened religious education would en- 
gage us in the task of lifting the cultural and economic level 
of families. It was found that there is a positive correlation 
between a child’s conduct and his associates. That would 
mean that we must do something about directing and con- 
trolling the child’s social relationships. It was found that 
there is a positive correlation between a child’s conduct and 
the cooperative and sympathetic attitude of his teachers and 
elders, and a negative correlation when the attitude of his 
elders is one of arbitrariness, dictation, and lack of sym- 
pathy. That would mean that an enlightened program of re- 
ligious education would do something about creating 
pleasanter relationships between child and adult. 


Delinquency Under a War Situation 


It is true that delinquency increases during war, and con- 
tinues at a high rate for some years after war. With the 
father off to war, the mother workittg, the child deprived of © 
parental love and attention, why should delinquencies in- 
crease? With ten million men or so withdrawn from com- 
munity life, why shouldn’t sex abnormalities develop? War 
being what it is, why shouldn’t our hold upon higher values, 
especially in the case of youth, be weakened by it? There is 
much that can be done to alleviate the seriousness of prob- 
lems arising out of war, but it is ludicrous to think that an 
hour of sectarian religious education per week could do any- 
thing about them. If we really want to do something about 
such problems, we had better spend our time and energy in 
creating a world in which wars will not take place. 

Another claim made by the proponents of the Released 
Time Plan is that the Plan will break down the common 
notion that religion is something for special groups and that 
it will integrate the studies of the pupils. But whose principle 
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of integration are we to employ? As we know, many vocifer- 
ous religious leaders are asking for a return to the medieval 
synthesis; others to some other kind of synthesis. Who is 
to decide which one it will be? Actually, no society is in- 
tegrated by forethought. Integration is a process, a growth, 
and the process in America is one centering primarily round 
our common faith in democracy. If we want to do something 
about integrating our society, let us aid and foster this 
process. As for the claim that sectarian religion in the public 
schools will lead the youth to look upon religion as some- 
thing not for special groups, I should say, as I have already 
indicated, that the result is just the opposite. It accentuates 
rather than lessens. Moreover, as George A. Coe points out, 
instead of tying the various subjects together, its introduction 
into the public schools simply adds one more atomistic ele- 
ment into an already over-crowded school program. 


Placing Religious Studies on a Par with Others 

If these religious leaders were to try to put the subject 
of religion into the schools on a par with other subjects, they 
would deserve our full cooperation. Since religion is a part 
of our culture, why should it not be frankly discussed and 
studied as any other element of our culture is? People are 
divided politically, and yet we have courses on_ political 
science in our schools#@®Why can we not do the same with 
religion? There is no law in the land against that. The law 
is against sectarianism only. It would mean, of course, that 
the subject of religion be approached in an open-minded, 
democratic manner, that there be no indoctrination, that the 
pupils be permitted to ask questions and be given factual 
answers, and that the virtues as well as the failings of the 
churches and denominations be discussed objectively. It 
would not be easy. Most of our public schools do not yet 
have the freedom to discuss frankly and objectively many of 
our social, political and economic problems, to say nothing 
of religion. The fact that three states have laws against the 
presentation of the scientific hypotheses of evolution is proof 
both of the assertion that we have religious fascism in this 
country and of the difficulty of making the subject of re- 
ligion a democratic course of study in our public schools. 
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Possibly though in some areas of the country it could be 
introduced. If so, it need be subjected to only one test. Will 
it be approached democratically? 

This is not, however, what the proponents of the Released 
Time Plan want. They want to enter the public school 
system through some other door. They want to indoctrinate 
the youth, not help them think, weigh, and arrive at their 
own conclusions. I have read dozens of books, magazine 
articles, and pamphlets on the subject and I have not come 
across one single proponent of the Released Time Plan who 
showed that he was capable of transcending sectarianism. 
The most liberal position was that of the superintendent of 
schools in Atlanta, Georgia. He would have no particular 
objection to children studying the religions of the world pro- 
vided that the teaching carried them back to the doctrine of 
“‘a Supreme Being who . . . is omnipotent, omniscient, all 
merciful, all loving and just who presides over the destinies 
of men.” I have no doubt that most of the Protestant 
churches could unite on that basis, but it still is sectarianism. 


Unless those who are eager to put religion into the public 
schools are willing to walk manfully through the main door, 
the door of democracy, they should be kept out of the public 
schools. As George A. Coe says, “The issue is not whether 
we should keep religion out of the schools, but that we should 
keep democracy in them.” 

One cannot help wondering why the sectarian religious 
leaders insist upon getting into the public schools. I am sure 
that most of them are sincere and that they believe all they 
claim for their programs of religion in the school. More- 
over, there are those who do not really want to violate the 
principle of the separation of church and state. Still their 
efforts to make of the public schools adjuncts or coercive 
agents for their religious pressure groups must be resisted. 

I think one of the most powerful factors motivating these 
leaders is their envy of the public schools. They wish to 
share their prestige and authority. It seems to me that the 
support of the Released Time Plan is an open confession of 


failure on the part of the churches. They are calling upon 


the schools to become disciplinarians for them and compel at- 
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tendance at religious classes. Wherever the Released Time 
Plan is in operation, the schools do act as disciplinarians for 
sectarianism and do compel attendance of those enrolled in 
the religious classes. The reason I make the charge I do 
against the proponents of religion in the schools is that there 
are 190 entire days during the course of the year, to say 
nothing of the free time after school hours of the remaining 
175 days, for the instruction of children in sectarian religion. 
The Jewish children in their synagogues get from three to 
five hours of religious instruction per week. The Catholics 
also—though they constitute the group to take the fullest ad- 
vantage of the Released Time Plan— find time for their chil- 
dren’s instruction. Are the Protestants justified in asking 
for public school time when they have not seriously taken ~ 
advantage of the time they do have? They need to be re- 
minded of the rebuke which the Illinois Supreme Court gave 
to their kind: “Religion does not need an alliance with the 
state to encourage its growth... . Where it has depended 
upon the sword of civil authority for its enforcement it has 
been weakest.” 


Despair, or a Sense of Power? 


It is not easy to determine whether this desire to use the 
public schools as a coercive agency arises out of despair or 
out of a sense of power. Professor Sweet of the University 
of Chicago says that in the history of America the dominant 
religious groups have always tended to disrespect minorities, 
and that all along it has only been due to the influence of 
religious liberals and the unchurched that the principle of 
the separation of church and state has been saved. : 

On the other hand, if it is despair of reaching the youth 
of the land, they may take heart by recalling that less than 
one-fourth of the people of America at the close of the 
colonial period were members of churches, whereas today the 
majority of them are. (The Yearbook of American Churches, 
1945, reports a total church membership of 72,492,669.) In 
the second place they may take heart in having brought to 
their attention that the most effective instruments of religious 
education are already in their hands: the home and the 
church. We know that religious attitudes and character grow 
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out of the total life experiences of the child, and that by 
leading the child to participate in controlled situations we 
can influence his conduct for the good. A few of our pro- 
gressive liberal churches realize this, and are acting upon it. 
Instead of brief periods of classroom instruction they conduct 
two and three hour sessions on Sunday, sessions which the 
children enjoy and would not miss, sessions which deal with 
problems integrally related to those which they themselves 
face; and instead of regarding work with the children as an 
appendage to the church, these churches give the children op- 
portunities for significant participation in the entire life of 
the church fellowship. Such methods are effective, and they 
are at the disposal of the churches. 

The churches should also be shown the possibilities of 
organizing along interdenominational lines in promoting 
weekday religious education outside school hours. While I 
have no wish to promote sectarianism anywhere, whether car- 
ried on by churches singly or cooperatively, there is a field 
here in which the churches are at liberty to work. But let 
them keep their hands off the public schools. The public 
schools belong to the people. It is not a question of siding 
either with the state or with the church. In order that the 
church may perform its prophetic mission in the life of 
society, we must always be ready to fly to its defense when 
the state begins to encroach upon its prerogatives. But we 
must also fly to the defense of the state when meddlesome 
and powerful religious sects attempt to use the state’s power 
to coerce and exploit minorities. The structure of our demo- 
cratic way of life, we have found, rests upon the maintenance 
of this division of state and church. It is the basis upon which 
all our great liberties rest—freedom of speech, freedom of 
the press, liberty of conscience, and a free, democratic 
government. The Released Time Plan of religious education 
is a dangerous opening wedge for the violation of this 
American principle. It must, therefore, be met with vigorous 
opposition by every lover of liberty and by every believer: 
in religious freedom. 
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Tragic and Sublime Atpects Christian Loue 
By CHARLES HARTSHORNE 


Church unity may depend ultimately upon whether and 
when Trinitarians are willing to unwrap their spiritual 
treasures from ancient. errors, and anti-Trinitarians—in 
cluding eventually, even those of the Jewish faith?—are 
willing to receive the treasure thus laid bare. 


/ 


As Bernard Iddings Bell has recently said,’ the greatest 
disagreement in the Christian Church is not between the vari- 
ous churches—apart at least from the Roman—but between 
the conservative and radical wings which are found in nearly 
all of them. There are the orthodox, who stand pat by the 
doctrines of their remote ecclesiastical ancestors; and the 
advanced liberals, who retain of traditional Christianity little 
but the name—or little beyond the idea of human brother- 
hood—which is common to many religions, and to many 
persons without religion in the usual sense. Is the choice for 
church people really between those two groups, so hopeless- 
ly at odds with each other? One is reminded of the familiar 
question: shall we uphold “capitalism,” with all its tra- 
ditional traits and defects, or shall we turn to thorough-going 
communism? Most of us, I venture to say, feel and hope, 
and with increasing clearness definitely think, that much more 
is to be expected from a “middle way” of some sort—a way 
which seeks to orchestrate various economic procedures, such 
as the TVA, consumer’s cooperatives, really competitive 
private enterprise, socially owned monopolies, etc. I wonder 
if the opposition of orthodox and religious radicals is not 
similarly an affair of extremes, between, rather than in, 
either of which, much of value may lie? 

It seems, indeed, that we human beings like the truth some- 
what mixed, or wrapped up, with error—rather than plain or 
“straight.” Human mistakes are perhaps seldom pure mis- 
takes, but are more often the wrapping about some truth. 
So, when we reject as erroneous the views of our forefathers, 
we should try to remove the wrapping and retain the truth, 
~(@Q) The Atlantic Monthly, January, 1946, 
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if there be such, within. This seems especially wise in reli- 
gious matters, where our modern advantages of science and 
industry may not be so relevant as elsewhere. When our 
medieval or colonial forefathers said (as many of our con- 
temporaries still say) that Jesus was God, perhaps they were 
struggling to say, indirectly and mysteriously, what was not 
within their power to put directly and literally. If so, what 
could this have been? Was it merely the “Fatherhood of 
God,” or the “Brotherhood of Man?” Do these rather dull 
phrases really exhaust the good tidings? If they do, then we 
might have to conclude that the truth, so far from freeing us 
for the intensely good life, merely dissipates intensity and 
delivers us into the bondage of apathy and boredom. God 
as a superhuman patriarch, a benevolent old gentleman in the 
sky—to put it crassly—is only mildly inspiring or interest- 
ing; and as for human brotherhood, all good men admit it, 
but most good men also admit—with a sigh—that the mere 
reminder that men have a common origin and destiny, or 
even a common heavenly Father, gives but little help toward 
persuading us to deal kindly with one another. 


Jesus’ Feeling of Sympathetic Identity 
I believe that much more than divine benevolence or human 


kinship was symbolized in the doctrine that the man on the 


\ 


cross was deity. The devotion of Jesus to his fellows was 
not mere benevolence, a wishing them well, or an eagerness 
to do things for them. It was a feeling of sympathetic iden- | 
tity with them in their troubles and sufferings, as well as in 
their joys, so that their cause and their tragedy became his; 
and he paid the price of a bitter death, rather than weaken, 
be it ever so slightly, the intimacy of his relation to the 
human lot, with all its suffering and failure. ' Jesus is a 
symbol of the solidarity of human weal and woe through 
sympathy, a solidarity from which the best man will least 
of all seek to escape., (According to the fourth Gospel, when 
Jesus saw the weeping of the friends of Lazarus, he groaned 
and was troubled in spirit, and wept.) To say that Jesus was 
God, then, ought to mean that God himself is one with us in 


our suffering, that divine love is not essentially benevolence 
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—external well-wishing—but sympathy, taking into itself our 
every grief. 

Oh, he gives to us his joy 

That our grief he may destroy; 

Till our grief is fled and gone 

He doth sit by us and moan. 

—Blake 
In the debate over the divinity of Jesus, this question of a 

deity who does not escape—or wish to escape—full share in 
our tribulations, has generally been lost sight of. But is it 
not perhaps the really important question, of which the other 
was but an awkward disguise? 


Why the disguise, it may be asked? The answer is easy 
enough. Ancient philosophy and theology attributed to the 
deity every excellence and denied to him every weakness or 
defect. But it underestimated the difficulty of discerning what 
is excellence, and what is defect. Sympathy in man is partly 
weakness; it may cloud his reason, or paralyze his will. Then, 
too, sympathy makes the evils of others in some measure also 
our own, and so it easily comes to seem to us that sympathy 
is a handicap not an asset. Instead of thinking, “‘it is bad 
that the other should suffer,” I tend to think, “the bad thing 
is that my sympathy should cause his suffering to become 
mine.” So we are apt to conclude that God must preserve 
himself from all such contamination with suffering. In this 
way, while we suppose ourselves to exalt deity we really 
attribute to him our own subtle selfishness, as well as our 
feebleness of reason and self-control. We cannot control our 
sympathies so as to render justice to all; therefore God, the 
just one, must be free from sympathy. But suppose sympa- 
thy were omniscient and thus extended to all creatures, in all 
their aspects—as divine sympathy of course must be—would 
not then each creature receive his due? It is the one-sided- 
ness, the capriciousness, the instability, the lack of adequacy 
and proportion, in our human sympathetic responses that 
makes them a source of moral weakness, not their sympa- 
thetic character itself. There are more technical philosoph- 
ical questions which would have to be considered in a full 
treatment of this matter; but perhaps it suffices now to say 
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that some great philosophers and theologians (for example, 
Whitehead and Niebuhr) have recently accepted the view that 
God literally suffers. According to this view, when any crea- 
ture suffers—or rejoices—God is united with that suffering 
through a sympathy so intimate and absolute that what we 
call benevolence or love is insignificant, pale, or external, 
by comparison. 


The Clash of Individuals—Unavoidable 


But the cross symbolizes more than divine suffering. It 
also indicates the root cause of suffering. The world is tragic 
because the creatures are partly free, within limits making 
their own choices. A multitude of partly free individuals 
are bound sometimes to clash, for their choices are made in 
comparative ignorance of each other, and are thus leaps in 
the dark, so far as effects upon others are concerned. Unless 
all were omniscient this must be the case. But only deity 
can be omniscient. And if there were only the omniscient, 
what would the omniscient know, save its own knowing—of 
what? And upon what would its power be exercized? So it 
seems that deity needs a world. This world would be insig- 
nificant, if even conceivable, were the creatures wholly de- 
prived of their own power, their own self-determination or 
freedom. Thus there is need for partly free and more or less 
ignorant beings, which must surely come now and then into 
conflict with one another. To try to so act that no conflict 
results is to adjust oneself to fairyland, not any real world. 
Indeed, there is plenty of conflict in fairyland, from all we 
have heard. What we have to do is to prefer the less deadly, 
the more constructive or fruitful, forms of conflict. Thus we 
may tease our trying friend, instead of insulting him. 


But the cross symbolizes something further. Those who 
crucified Jesus were not acting wholly in the dark. The world 
is tragic, not only because conflict is inevitable between free. 
and ignorant beings, but because there is an inner conflict. 
in men between their will to serve a common good and their 
desire to promote a private or tribal goal. Some conflicts are 
chosen where a less destructive, more f ruitful form of inter- 
action is known. The crucifying of Jesus, we feel, must have 
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embodied somewhere, in someone, a deliberate choosing of 
the greater evil and the lesser good. This is sin, the supreme 
tragedy. We also see, from the Gospel story, that the root of 
sin is not just man’s animality, his so-called lower nature of 
physical desires. No such desire put Jesus on the cross. 
No, it was the higher nature corrupted and twisted; it was in 
the name of God that the Son of Man was turned over to the 
Roman crucifiers. He was a blasphemer. And those who 
so judged were, they thought, seeing the matter through 
God’s eyes, as it were, defending the divine honor. In short, 
they were, in self-assumed function, the deity. This self- 
assumption of divine functions is perhaps the most basic 
sin. We can all of us see the possibility of it in ourselves. 
We should like to seem infallible, omnipotent, absolutely 
righteous, at least in some sphere. 


Nothing Can be “Apart From God” 

Our fathers called the ultimate source of evil in man 
original sin. According to Mr. Bell, the deepest cleavage 
among Christians is over this matter of human depravity. 
Can man, apart from God, save himself morally? But does 
this question really define a clear issue? To any believer, 
nothing is simply “‘apart from God.” God is always actively 
sustaining all men. On the other hand, psychiatry—as well as 
common experience—shows all of us, save those who will 
not see, that somehow it is deeply natural to man to prefer 
the lesser or narrower to the greater or more generous objec- 


tive, and that we can only rise to our full human stature by 


availing ourselves of every resource open to us. Is not the 
supreme resource the possibility of consciously and will- 
ingly accepting the operation in us of the love which infinite- 
ly transcends but inspires our own? The humble sense of 
divine transcendence may come to us easily enough at such 
times as we remember what the injunction to love one’s neigh- 
bor as oneself really means. It does not mean, acting 
benevolently, condescendingly, and simply according to our 
~ ideals for the other’s welfare. For that is not the way we 
love ourselves. We want to be happy, not according to other 
people’s ideals, but according to our own. So we have to take 
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into account the ideals of others when we pretend to promote 
their welfare. But how infinitely difficult and complicated 
this is, and how it goes against the grain sometimes to really 
try sincerely to do it! Only God can literally love others with 
the same intimacy with which he loves himself. 


But the sense that we cannot love as God loves, while it 
humiliates us, may also “save” us from failure to love as 
we can. To fill one’s mind with the thought of the divine, 
not as coldly perfect or blandly benevolent, but as tragically 
sympathetic, more at one with us in our grief than we can 
be with each other, or even with our own past experiences 
(which we, but not God, have largely forgotten) is to find 
selfish desires and pride losing some of their charm. 


The theory of divine incarnation in Jesus expressed still | 
another religious conception. Jesus was a being whose ex- 
periences. succeeded each other in time. To all appearances 
he was no more “immutable” or “timeless” than the rest of 
-us. Moreover, our forefathers declared that the church was 
the “mystical body” of the life of Christ in history, and 
that this body is temporal. Each of us, by contributing to 
the life of the church, contributes to the life of Jesus and 
so of deity. Modern philosophy has reached a point of view 
which enables us to take a more direct way to relate our lives 
‘n time to the divine life. Formerly it seemed self-evident 
that the perfection of God was incompatible with any kind 
of change, and in addition the Bible seems to say, in so 
many words and repeatedly, that God does not change. How- 
ever, the philosophical difficulties, according to most philos- 
ophers of the past twenty-five years or so, run rather the 
other way. It is a God wholly out of time, rather than one 
in some sense in flux, that has been found difficult if not 
impossible to render even dimly intelligible. 


As for the Biblical sayings, even assuming that we accept 
their literal truth, the context in every case (for example, in 
Malachi, 3, 6) indicates that the changelessness ascribed to 
deity refers to his ethical character or his intentions, and 
not to his total being. The same character or purpose can be 
expressed differently at different times. So we no longer 
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require the indirect method of attributing real change to 
deity. 

What is the significance of this attribution? The sig- 
nificance is clear and immense. It means that what happens 
makes a difference to God, that he has a future, and that we 
help to determine each new stage of the divine life as it be- 
comes real or present. For by his sympathetic omniscience 
our free acts are participated in by God, for weal or woe 
according to the quality of living which we present to him 
in these acts. Hence we can feel that every moment of our 
lives contributes a unique quality to the divine experience, 
and the finer the quality the richer the life of God, so far 
as derived from us. Thus we find at last an answer to the 
old question, what does it all matter, since time swallows up 
each precious joy in the great emptiness of the past. The 
past, we can now feel, is not empty, but is the inconceivably 
beautiful and sublime record of all experience in the divine 
memory. And we have made a little of that imperishable 
beauty, and perhaps also have tinged it imperishably with 
tragedy. 

What is the practical bearing of the foregoing reflections? 
In a certain great city, veterans and Negroes are in especial- 
ly desperate need of housing. The cry goes up from property 
owners, “yes, housing for veterans, perhaps housing for 
Negroes, but not in our neighborhood.” Some of these per- 
sons are doubtless church people, and probably more of 
them believe there is a God. But how many have thought 
to themselves, that it is not just veterans or Negroes that are 
seeking houses. It is, as many Hindus would put it, God 
himself that is seeking a home. A Christian should say this 
as well as a Hindu. “Inasmuch as ye do it unto the least 
of them .. .” Once more, Christians have symbols which 
they even yet do not know the meaning of. That other fellow 
(of whatever social class) whose sonship to God we may 
abstractly admit, is not just a product of divine power, or 
just an object of divine well-wishing, but a very fragment 
of the life of God which is made all-inclusive through sym- 
pathy. We ourselves are valuable only because we, too, are 
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caught in the same unity of love. Men seem outside each 
other, and they imagine they are all outside God; but Space 
is in God, not God merely in Space or merely “outside” 
Space (in some Super-Space?). All is within the divine 
sympathy. We are members one of another because we are 
members of the living whole, bound together by solidarity 
of feeling, a solidarity imperfect in us but perfect and ab- 
solute in God. If we even inconvenience our fellows, we 
inconvenience God; if we torture our fellows, we torture | 
God; as used to be said, we re-crucify Jesus—that is, the 
God symbolized by Jesus. Well may we “fear” God some- 
times. The fear need not be of God’s judgment, as implying 
punishment, but of our own shame in having to agree with 
that judgment. 


Thus Jesus was, and can still be, a living and unique sym- 
bol of the Christian or tragic view of divine love, a symbol 
taken as deity partly because in this way attention could be 
diverted from certain difficulties felt to arise if it be said di- 
rectly that God sympathizes, suffers, and changes. The difh- 
culties no longer seem so acute or invincible, and on the other 
hand, it seems to many of us that such difficulties as there 
are can only be increased by joining the two statements, “God 
does not suffer or change in any fashion,” and, “Jesus, who 
suffers and changes, is God.” : 


The Symbolism of the Trinity 


Our medieval forefathers had two great symbols for God, 
the incarnation, and the doctrine of the Trinity. The latter — 
had the function of ascribing an inner social life to the 
deity, a love of God for God. It also mitigated the sense 
of emptiness that afflicts us when we try to think of deity 
as wholly unitary, or as the technical term ran, “simple.” 
Finally, through the professed incomprehensibility of the < 
_ doctrine, a sense of sublime mystery and of the limitations. 
of the human mind, was given expression. These functions 
can all be more directly served in another way. If God is. 
in process, then he has, in a sense, a distinct personality for 
each stage of his life. Each such stage loves its predecessors / 
as also divine, as we sympathize with our past selves (to the | 
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slight and far from divine extent to which we are able to 
be aware of them). And each divine stage looks forward 
to its successors (not seeing these as distinct and settled 
items—for they are not that—but as possibilities whose 
‘exact form of actual realization will be determined only 
when the time comes, and then partly by the free acts of 
creatures). But how about the sense of mystery and of 
human limitation? Well, for three persons, we have substi- 
tuted infinity, as the number of past selves of deity in a 
process which we must, it seems, conceive as beginning-less. 
(And if we tried to conceive a beginning, that too surely 
would escape our comprehension!) Now if “three-in-one” 
was mysterious, is “infinite number in one” so plain and 
prosaic? 

In a certain way, the number three has also its point, even 
for such a theology as I have been sketching. For a deity 
in process has an aspect of the settled past, of the to-be-deter- 
mined future, and of the abstract “character” of “divinity,” 
for example, the general quality of perfect sympathy, which 
makes God always God, through all the novelties of his ex- 
perience. Some of the old attempts to construe the Trinity 
are not wholly diverse from this. Certainly the past has 
something analogous to the Father, the future to the Son, 
and the identity of divine purpose through all changes to 
the Holy Spirit, with the present the concrete actuality or 
“substance” in which all of these are contained. 

Contemporary Christianity has the choice among three, 
not two, basic possibilities. (1) It may simply continue in 
the line of orthodoxy. (2) It may reject in toto both the 
orthodox doctrines of the incarnation and of the Trinity. 
(3) It may extract from these doctrines the conceptions of 
man and God which they seem to have had the function to 
express, under the limitations of ancient philosophy and 
literalistic Biblicism. Church unity may depend ultimately 
upon whether and when Trinitarians are willing to unwrap 
their spiritual treasures from ancient errors, and anti-Trini- 
tarians, (including eventually, even those of Jewish faith?) 
are willing to receive the treasure thus laid bare. 
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NEW SERVICE MATERIALS 


Edited by VINCENT B. SILLIMAN 


The Free Mind 


I call that mind free which masters the senses, 
And which recognizes its own reality and greatness: 
Which passes life, not in asking what it shall eat or 
drink, 
But in hungering, thirsting, and seeking after righteous- 
ness. . 
I call that mind free which escapes the bondage of matter, 
And passes beyond the material universe to its Author: 
Which discovers everywhere the radiant signatures of 
the Infinite Spirit, 
And in them finds help to its own spiritual enlargement, 
I call that mind free which jealously guards its intellectual 
rights and powers, 
Which does not content itself with a passive or hereditary 
faith: 
Which opens itself to light whencesoever it may come; 
Which receives new truth as an angel from heaven. 
I call that mind free which is not passively framed by out- 
ward circumstances, 
And is not the creature of accidental impulse: 
But which bends events to its own improvement, 
And acts from immutable principles which it has de- 
liberavely espoused. 
I call that mind free which protects itself against the usurpa- 
tions of society, 
And which does not cower to human opinion: 
Which refuses to be the slave or tool of the many or of 
the few, 
And guards its empire over wself as nobler than the 
empire of the world. 
I call that mind free’which resists the bondage of habit, 
Which does not mechanically copy the past, nor live on its 
old virtues: 
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But which listens for new and higher monitions of con- 
science, 
And rejoices to pour itself forth in fresh and higher 
exertions. 
I call that mind free which sets no bounds-to its love, 
Which delights in virtue and sympathizes with suffering, 
wherever they are seen: 
Which recognizes in all human beings the image of 
God and the rights of his children, 
And offers itself up a willing sacrifice to the cause of 
mankind. 
I call that mind free which has cast off all fear but that of 
wrong-doing, 
And which no menace or peril can enthrall: 
Which is calm in the midst of tumulzts, 
And possesses itself though all else be lost. 
Arranged from William Ellery Channing. 


I Hear America Singing 


I hear America singing, 
The varied carols I hear; 
Those of mechanics, each singing his own, 
As it should be, blithe and strong; 
The carpenter singing his, 
As he measures his plank or beam; 
The mason singing his, 
As he makes ready for work, or leaves off work; 
The boatman singing in his open boat; 
The deckhand singing on the steamboat deck; 
The shoemaker singing as he sits on his bench; 
The hatter singing as he stands: 
The wood-cutter’s song; 
The ploughboy’s on his way in the morning, or at noon inter- 
mission or at sundown; 
The delicious singing of the mother, 
Or of the young wife at work, or of the girl sewing or 
washing; 
At night the party of young fellows, robust, friendly, 
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Singing with open mouths their strong melodious songs. 
Each sings what belongs to him or her, and to none else; 
The day what belongs to the day, and the night what 
belongs to it. 
Arranged from Walt Whitman. 


The Blessed Communion of Human Lives 


We are children of one Great Life; 
We are bound together by joy and sorrow, by rapture and 
pain, by love and death. 
We realize the brevity of our existence, and the wonder 
of it: 
We would support one another all the way. 
- The darkness frightens us, 
But we light candles of hope. 
Though we have seen ugliness and hate 
We chant the joy of beauty and of affection. 
We celebrate the privilege of living, 
And the myriad of things that day by day enrich us. 
We rejoice in the pageantry of earth and sky: 
In the music of waves, and in the laughter of little chil- 
diene 
We rejoice in the coming of dawn after dark, 
And in wondrous sights and sounds that glorify the earth. 
We are grateful for the love that unites us one to another, 
And for the friendly touch that alleviates loneliness and 
grief. 
We give ourselves to toil that is for the good of others; 
We find renewal in play; the heart leaps with the zest of life. 
By many paths we enter the sanctuary of the spirit; 
We share a blessed communion of human lives. 
We would be great friends and lovers of humanity; 
We would belong to the company of light-bringers and re- 
deemers. 
We would transform desolate places; 
We would ourselves be blest in bringing blessing to 
mankind. 


Arranged from W. Rupert Holloway. 
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True Democray 


Without mutual understanding, without tolerance, there is no 
freedom. Only when we are completely truthful 
and open with one another can we learn to know 
one another. ; 

Without love there is no truth, and without truth and 
love we cannot know our fellows. 

Democracy is not only a form of government, it is not only 
what is written in constitutions. Democracy is a 
view of life resting on faith in human nature. 

Democracy is a conversation among equals, the think- 
ing of free people open to complete publicity. 

On its social side democracy means the abolition of degrad- 
ing misery. In a republic it must not be possible 
for individuals or ranks to exploit their co-citizens. 

No organization of men is possible without superiors 
and subordinates; but it must be organization and 
not privilege, not aristocratic coercion, but mutual 
service. 

Love, fellow feeling, united effort—that is the law of life, 
whether it be for two people, a family, a nation, 
a state, or a race. I know no other law. 

True democracy, founded on love and respect for one’s 
neighbor, and towards all neighbors, is the realiza- 
tion of the rule of God on earth. 


Arranged by Jacob Trapp, from Thomas G. Masaryk. 
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BOOKS 
Philosophers and Their World 


A HISTORY OF WESTERN PHILOSOPHY. Its connection with 
political and social circumstances from the earliest times to the 
present day. By Bertrand Russell. New York: Simon and 
Schuster, 1945. xxiii—895 pp. $5.00. 


Years ago, as an undergraduate, I was assigned the task of read- 
ing and reporting on Windelband’s 700 page History of Philosophy. 
It was a terrifying ordeal, and it so dampened my ardor for 
philosophy that my further pursuit of it was delayed for some eight 
or nine years. 

It is hard to realize that Bertrand Russell’s History of Western 
Philosophy—new and crisp, both in language and in organization— 
concerns itself with the selfsame human enterprise which engaged 
the efforts of a neo-Kantian professor at Strassburg, Germany, back 


‘in the 1890’s. Much has happened to the study of history and of 


philosophy during that span of more than fifty years. Historians 
have become interested in something besides military campaigns 
and the administrations of kings and presidents, and have grappled 
seriously with the institutions and aspirations of the people. And 
philosophers, far from becoming lost in metaphysical speculation, 
have made the social and scientific problems of this world their 
very own. Russell speaks repeatedly of these two factors, or ele- 
ments that are the concern of philosophy: 1. Scientific investigation 
of the nature of the world. 2. Religious, social and ethical problems 
in terms of human relationships. 

Along with Dewey and Whitehead, Bertrand Russell is one of the 
great thinkers of our age; moreover, he wields a magic pen. With 
piercing observation, and forthright expression of criticism or praise 
he gives philosophy a living, human touch—vital, relevant, mean- 
ingful. 

Philosophy began in Greece during the sixth century Be. Guanlt 
was that century which also brought science to birth and which 
gave religion its great impetus as a power in human affairs. Bud- 
dhism, Zoroastrianism and Confucianism all arose in or near that 
century. It was a time when Israel produced some of its greatest 
prophets and when literature took shape and form in Greece. 

Despite its auspicious beginnings, however, during that sixth cen- 
tury, B. C., critical thought—and everything else expressive of the 
creative spirit of Greece—floundered under Roman domination. 
Then came the Christian era during which philosophy finally was 
swallowed up in theology. From the eleventh century to the four- 
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teenth philosophy was dominated almost completely by the Catholic 
Church. Eventually, and only after a long and bitter struggle, the 
scientific spirit emerged and—after the seventeenth century—super- 
seded theology as the dominant influence in human thought. 
Looking back, Russell finds organized Christianity in the West as 
philosophy’s perennial frustration; and he is not over-polite in 
saying so. Thus, 
The Academy where Plato taucht, survived all other schools, and 
persisted as an island of paganism for two centuries after the conversion 
of the Roman Empire to Christianity. At last, in A.D. 529, it was closed 


by Justinian because of his religious bigotry, and the Dark Ages 
descended upon Europe. [Page 61] 


Concerning this darkness Russell has much to say. He is no great 
admirer of Plato and Aristotle although, of course, he recognizes 
their place of influence in giving form and direction to philosophic 
thinking. The Platonic Socrates has “many defects.” He is 


dishonest and sophisticated in argument, and . . . uses intellect to 
prove conclusions that are to him agreeable . . . There is something 
smug and unctious about him which reminds one of a bad type of 
cleric. His courage in the face of death would have been more 
remarkable if he had not believed that he was going to enjoy eternal 
bliss . . . As a man we may believe him admitted to the communion 
of saints; but as a philosopher he needs a long residence in a scientific 
purgatory. [Pages 142, 3] 


And as for Aristotle, 


The errors of his predecessors were the glorious errors of youth 
attempting the impossible; his errors are those of age which cannot 
free itself of habitual prejudices. [Page 161] 

Catholic teachers of philosophy and many others still obstinately 
reject the discoveries of modern logic, and adhere with a strange 
tenacity to a system which is as definitely antiquated as Ptolemaic 
astronomy. This makes it difficult to do historical justice to Aristotle. 
His present day influence is so inimical to clear thinking that it is 
hard to remember how great an advance he made upon all his prede- 
cessors .. . [Page 195] 


In similar fashion, Russell—speaking still of ancient and mediae- 
val philosophy, pays his respects to Thomas Aquinas: 

There is little of the true philosophic spirit in Aquinas .. . He is 
not engaged in an inquiry, the result of which it is impossible to know 
in advance. Before he begins to philosophize, he already knows the 
truth; it is declared in the Catholic faith. If he can find apparently 
rational arguments for some parts of the faith, so much the better; if 
he cannot, he need only fall back on revelation. The finding of 
arguments for a conclusion given in advance is not philosophy, but 
special pleading. I cannot, therefore, feel that he deserves to be put 


on a level with the best philosophers either of Greece or of- modern 
times. [Page 463] 


It was this unrelenting concern for other-worldly redemption 
which constituted the great frustration, and blocked the forward 


march of science and philosophy. The Renaissance and the Reforma- 
tion shook the foundations of mediaeval ecclesiasticism, but Luther 
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and his fellow-reformers were themselves no great improvement 
over the Fathers. It was Luther who called Copernicus an “upstart 
astrologer,” and undertook to refute his theory of a revolving earth 
by reminding him that “Joshua commanded the sun to stand still, 
not the earth.” [Italics mine] 

Needless to say, Bertrand Russell is not the iconoclast which the 
above quotations seem to indicate. The fact that he is unfailingly 
frank, and often cynical, is one of the merits of this book. For 
the obverse side of his cynicism—and his humor—is his deep un- 
derstanding of the problems with which the philosophers in the 
“srand procession” had to come to grips. Thus, he sees in Bacon 
the first of that “long line of scientifically minded philosophers who 
have emphasized the importance of induction as opposed to deduc- 
tion.’ He gives Hobbes full credit for wrestling with the stubborn 
issue of freedom versus government—anarchy versus despotism. 
Descartes is here recognized as the founder of modern philosophy, 
and Spinoza is exalted as “the noblest and most lovable” of all the 
great thinkers. Leibniz does not fare quite so well, for although 
he was one of the greatest thinkers of all time, “as a human being 
he was not admirable.” 

Commenting on John Locke, Russell makes the observation that 
history often awards its honors posthumously—and sometimes to 
the wrong people. 

In Locke’s theory of government . . . there is little that is original. 
In this Locke resembles most of the men who have won fame for their 
ideas. As a rule, the man who first thinks of a new idea is so much 
ahead of his time that every one thinks him silly, so that he remains 
obscure and is soon forgotten. Then, gradually the world becomes 

‘ready for the idea, and the man who proclaims it at the fortunate 

moment gets all the credit. So it was, for example, with Darwin .. . 
[Page 624] 

It is a temptation to include Russell’s observations of such other 
intellectual worthies as Nietzsche, Schopenhauer, Karl Marx, Berg- 
son—of whom he is severely critical—and many others. For most 
of the thinkers mentioned in this review there is a chapter of eight 
or ten or more pages. Whitehead and Santayana are dismissed with 
a few incidental references, but William James is there, and John 
Dewey, for whom Russell combines a warm personal friendship 
along with high philosophical esteem. Russell takes issue with 
Dewey’s theory of knowledge, and he deplores his almost complete 
lack of “cosmic piety.” Russell, empirical and naturalistic in his 
philosophical views, believes with Spinoza that the universe—or 
nature, in the large—is a satisfying equivalent for the religious con- 
cept of God, affording consolation in moments of defeat and despair 
even though it offers no assurance of ultimate personal salvation. 

It is impossible to say everything—even in a long review—that 
ought to be said about so significant a book. Let it be remembered 
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that here is one of the great minds of our generation speaking about 
that procession of those other great minds which have attempted 
to understand the nature of life, and to interpret its meaning. No 
teacher, no minister, can ever honorably excuse himself from the 
responsibility and the thrilling intellectual adventure of reading, 
carefully, these almost nine hundred pages. The effort will be well 
rewarded; and if it whets the appetite for philosophy and still more 
philosophy, all the better. What hope have we, in combatting the 
rising tide of. religious orthodoxy, if wo do not avail ourselves 
of the discipline and the understanding which a knowledge of 
philosophy affords? Edwin T. Buehrer 


Analyzing Societys Tensions 


CIVILIZATION AND GROUP RELATIONSHIPS. Edited by R. M. 
Maclver. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1945. 177 pp. 
$2.00. . 


The Institute for Religious Studies has published this volume in 
the Religion and Civilization Series. The diversified backgrounds 
and interests of the contributors has resulted in a symposium pre- — 
senting a variety of viewpoints and experiences. 

Karl N. Llewellyn and Eduard C. Lindeman analyze the sociolog- 
ical aspects of group prejudice and tensions. Professor Llewellyn 
believes that modern society is not providing means of extending 
consciousness of group membership (“we group” versus “they 
group’). Both industrial and agricultural specialization are re- 
ducing group loyalties to smaller and smaller groups, and large 
cities are much too segmented socially for young people to acquire 
a sense of belonging. ‘ 


Professor Lindeman observes that for the first time in modern 
history external war has not unified a nation internally. Minority 
groups while participating in the war also have advanced their 
claims for a more advantageous position in economic and social life. 

A most excellent “group discrimination” balance sheet for Amer- 
ica today is drawn up by Professor Joseph Roucek. With well 
chosen facts and well documented statements the aspirations of 
America’s minority groups are depicted. Sympathetically described 
is the most difficult generation culturally, the second generation 
Americans. A plea is made for the “archival, library, and museum 
collections” of the cultural treasures of all our immigrant groups. 

The enormous diversity in educational advantages is depicted by 
Professor Edmund de S. Brunner. - Professor Kandel carries the — 
line of investigation farther and points out the relation between 
parents’ economic status and youth’s educational progress. . Many 
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would agree that from “the social point of view the question is 
whether society is providing the right kind of education for the 
right individual under the right teacher in order to secure the best 
returns in accordance with its own needs.” 


The tendency of our society to confer social status on the basis 
of wages and income is described by Professor Robert S. Lynd with 
devastating directness. As he states, “the master social formula of 
our society continues to be: ‘Each for himself, and God for all of 
us, as the elephant said as he danced among the chickens.’” Profes- 
sor James P. Gifford discusses the prospects for “social security” in 
a society still paying lip service to private enterprise. What effect 
will the communal life of the military services have upon the mil- 
lions of young people now returning to civilian life? Mark Starr 
reviews the work of the FEPC as well as presenting encouraging 
news from some labor unions’ actions in promoting justice for 
individuals despite their color. Not only does he quote from R.-5: 
Thomas of the UAW but pungently states his own position, “please 
note that in the New Testament it does not say ‘Thou shalt love thy 
white neighbor as thyself.’ ” 

In this symposium one would expect the religious leaders’ con- 
tribution to be of considerable value. Instead, one finds Bishop 
H. St. George Tucker and Rev. John LaFarge, 5.J., getting snarled 
up in a cul-de-sac of contradictory statements. The editor of 
America states that “we can catalog a whole series of myths . . . the 
idea, for instance, that the Catholic Church is necessarily seeking 
political power.” Bishop Tucker, however, insists that “as long 
as you have a minority group in which men are bound together 
in their loyalty to some particular issue and as long as they confine 
themselves to that issue, then there is a fair chance that a minority 
will receive equitable treatment from the majority that lies around 
them.” Placing such statements, along with their accompanying 
deductions, alongside the other contributions in this volume gives 
one a painful let-down. 

The final article warns against unwise methods of reaching our 
goals. In attempting to prove discrimination undesirable in our 
democracy, Professor Donald R. Young insists that we too often 


emphasize the differences between groups. It might be better proce- 


dure to point out the likenesses between peoples and to minimize 
the variations. Scholarly arguments seldom change prejudices. 
“What ‘counts is what people believe, and why they believe it.” 

This volume would have been much more significant had a pro- 
found analysis of religious differences: been included as a summary. 


One has the impression that one of the most divisive of human 


distinctions outside of color has been neglected. The question which 


_ might have been raised is: How can organized religion extend the 
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“we group” into a true brotherhood of ALL MEN? Shall we 
apply Professor Young’s advice and minimize the differences and 
maximize the similarities among the professed adherents of modern 
churches? We should like to see invited to the Institute for Re- 
ligious Studies leaders who are now preaching such a program. 
Ray Lussenhop 


BREAKING THE BUILDING BLOCKADE. By Robert Lasch. 

Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1946. 316 pp. $3.00. 

It has happened before. Strong men put up a city and got a nation 
together, and paid singers to sing and women to warble: we are the 
greatest city, the greatest nation, nothing like us ever was. 

The only singers now are crows crying, “Caw, caw,” 
And the sheets of rain whine in the wind and the doorways, 
And the only listeners now are the rats—and the lizards. 

What Carl Sandburg: once said so caustically in his The Past Is 
a Bucket of Ashes, Robert Lasch now tells us about our housing in 
the graphic and pointed language of the newspaper editorialist. 
Despite all our panegyrics and chest-thumping over the “etherial” 
American standard of living, we have made a perfect mess of housing 
and will continue to do so until we undergo a virtual revolution in 
our thinking about man’s proverbial “castle.” 

The author declares that the fundamental cause of such things as 
the boom-and-bust cycles in building, progressive creation of ever 
larger and fouler slum areas, and scandalous housing shortages, is | 
our failure to recognize home construction as a social rather than 
an individual problem. 

“If everybody is to have the kind of housing he wants and needs,” 
says Lasch, “we must all seek good housing together. When we 
seek it individually, only a few reach the goal, and the social effects 
of that failure react unfavorably even upon the successful.” 

_To buttress his basic argument that housing must become a social 
responsibility, the author has arrayed an impressive battery of facts 
and statistics. It is in the light of his carefully documented research 
that Lasch proposes the following objectives of a sound housing 
program for America: 

1. To accomplish the average yearly construction of some 
1,500,000 housing units for the next ten years, thus bringing about 
the building of new living quarters for approximately one out of | 
every three American families. 

2. To reduce the capital cost of between 36 per cent and 42 per 
cent of such housing to $3,000 or less for a good five-room house, 
including land. “Here,” declares Lasch, “is a fertile field for new — 
_ forms of mixed enterprise, enlisting private capital in partnership 
with public initiative.” ne 
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3. To provide decent housing at rentals of $20, $30 and $40 per 
month in sufficient amounts for those families whose incomes require 
such rentals. 

4. To rid ourselves of urban slums and reconstruct clean, health- 
ful, uncrowded, safe living areas as models of social planning in 
housing. (Lasch paints a grim picture of both the moral and 
practical waste of slums.) 

) More than simply exposing the various and sundry evils surround- 
ing the building construction industry, Lasch outlines a unified 
national program capable of making inroads into the current morass 
of confusion. He is careful to point out how each has a part to 
play in it: the individual citizen, the building corporation, the 
municipal government and the federal government. 

“These may seem like technical, industrial, and governmental 
problems,” he says, “but they are, first, problems of the ordinary 
citizen. Only when we realize that it (housing) is everybody’s 
business will we attain the social effort necessary to provide good 
shelter for all.” 

_ The program must include: 1. National planning, 2. Reducing 

building costs, 3. Low-rent housing, 4. Urban redevelopment, 5. 
Local planning. 

Certainly it is only along some such lines as those suggested in 
this book that we can reverse our present trend in housing. As one 
reads the author’s description of the tragic, headlong deterioration 
of American housing, one hears again the mournful Sandburg 


words: 


And the sheets of rain whine in the wind and the doorways, 
And the only listeners now are the rats—and the lizards. 


Jack Mendelsohn, Jr. 
Liberalism at Tis Best 


EEE 
THE FAITH OF A LIBERAL. By Morris R. Cohen. New York: 
Henry Holt and Company, 1945. 497 pp. $3.75. 


Professors of philosophy are sometimes mistaken for philosophers. 
It becomes apparent after the average graduate courses in philoso- 
phy that there is merit in W. E. Hocking’s suggestion that a degree 
of Clerk of Philosophy should be devised. The truth is that there 
is a rank in philosophy higher than the doctorate. Somehow there 
never seems to be concern about the colleges or degrees of Socrates, ~ 
‘Aristotle, Spinoza, Kant or Santayana. They are philosophers. 
After reading this book one concludes that Morris R. Cohen needs 
no handle on his name; he, too, is one who loves “a certain elevated 
universal or cosmic knowledge anciently called wisdom.” 
Implicitly or explicitly a philosopher is necessarily a critic. The 
_ principles he discerns and formulates constitute criticism whenever 
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they are applied. But this man has not waited for posterity to make 
the application. With urbanity and wit he has taken his measure 
of the world he lives in. The result as reported in this collection 
of criticisms, addresses and essays, covering more than twenty-five 
years, is magnificent reading for any mind that seeks balance and 
understanding. ; 

It is possible only to indicate the breadth and depth of this 
splendid book. No quotation would give more than a passing 
flavor of its rich content unless the entire volume were quoted. 
Aided by a mastery of logic that is subtly devastating, a knowledge 
of history that is objective and comprehensive, a more than cursory 
acquaintance in many fields of learning and a style that is as 
felicitous as William James’, there is no hesitancy before a score 
of subjects. Spinoza and Einstein, Justices Holmes, Brandeis and 
Cardozo, are assessed as. liberals; with a magician’s suavity Paul 
Elmer More, Felix Adler, V. L. Parrington, Karl Marx, J. G. Frazer, 
A. N. Whitehead, et al, are taken to task; and there is rewarding 
probing in literature, law, history, science, education, religion, and, 
of course, philosophy. The effect is a little like watching an expert 
shoot clay pigeons. 

The title could not be improved. Here is the faith of a liberal 
and it will clear the sight and renew the faith of every liberal who 
reads it. Perchance if he has straddled a fence on either the right 
or the left he will be recalled to the middle of the road as being 
the only honorable place an honest-man may plod ahead. 


Harmon M. Gehr 
Blochading Democracy 


THE CHALLENGE OF RED CHINA: By Gunther Stein. New 
York: Whittlesey House, 1945. 490 pp. $3.50. 


Next to nuclear fission, the greatest story coming out of the war 
is that of a split China. Gunther Stein, newspaper correspondent — 
for twelve years in Asia, gives us a thrilling chapter of this story 
in his book The Challenge of Red China from a ringside seat.. 

Although the Chinese people are one in their lack of freedom 
from fear and want, they are controlled by two contrasting ideologies 
which have been striving for supremacy since the Japanese entered 
Manchuria. A vertiable Chinese Wall, which during the war became _ 
a blockade, separates Chiang Kai-shek and his watered-down 
Kuomintang from Mao Tse-tung and his New Democracy movement. 
In Chiang’s book, China’s Destiny, which he refuses to have trans- 
lated into English, he preaches a feudal reactionary Confucianism 
in the role of an emasculated Sun Yat-senism. Mao, behind the 
blockade, is practicing a practical Marxism—following a ~ 
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Communist pattern—but without Russian interference and scarcely 
any contact. Mao has modified some of his early reforms, and now 
claims that what he wants for China is exactly what Sun Yat-sen 
advocated. 

Stein spent five months in Yenan behind the blockade, and stuck 
it out in Chungking until the recall of Stillman, when the Brooks 
Atkinson story in the New York Times completely exposed the reac- 
tionary policies of Chiang and caused him to tighten down on the 
correspondents. The book is a story, not only because it shows the 
heroic exploits of millions of people cut off from the world by 
fellow-Chinese who should have been fighting the Japanese, but 
because it is readable. There are photographs, maps and native 
wood-cuts along with page after page of recorded conversations, 
which make the whole thing vivid and convincing. 

In the chapters on medicine, education, religion, cooperatives 
and government, we meet particular people of all walks of life, 
who are joyously engaging in an experiment where their own 
lives are being re-made. The interpreter, Reverend Comrade Pu 
Hua-jen, is an ordained minister and a Communist who believes that 
Christ and Marx were complementary. Because of their long train- 
ing in guerrilla fighting, Red China was able to do considerable 
damage to the Japanese, so much in fact that all American military 
observers believed that with a little of the assistance which was 
going to Chiang, it might have completely changed the military pic- 
EMEC. sas 

As to the future, Stein predicts exactly what happened at the 
close of the war. Chiang, like all dictators, refuses to submit his 
fate to the ballot, but continues to rule with his lend-lease army. 
He represents the kind of people the world over who promote 
fascism. In the meantime, the restless millions of China, whose 
trade is coveted by the Western powers, wait at the door of destiny. 
Many do not wait, but proceed on the theory that a new day for 
‘China is dawning. Geography will defeat Chiang, as it did Hanni- 
bal. China is too big to be policed. 

I write this review under a gingko tree, originally brought from 
China, and I wonder if we are to also get from China the first true 
example of democracy? Harold P. Marley 


When Scholars Discuss World Order 


WORLD ORDER: ITS INTELLECTUAL AND CULTURAL 
FOUNDATIONS. Edited by F. Ernest Johnson for the Institute 
for Religious Studies. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1945. 
247 pp. $2.00. 

Here is an excellent series of addresses by eighteen leaders in 
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religious and intellectual life on the problem of achieving world 
order and peace. And whereas some readers are likely to dissent, 
much may be said for the approach which the Institute for Religious 
Studies used in planning its course of lectures. Its position is that 
“whatever makes for perfecting the democratic process in all its 
phases, for the promotion of justice and equity, and for the enrich- 
ment of personality, has a bearing on the organization of the world 
for peace and cooperation.” And it would maintain that regardless 
of whether the cause of war be unitary or multiple such a conference 
is in a position to make its contribution. This contribution lies 
in the ability to analyze forces of social conflict and disintegration, 
to impart facts, to guide men in the paths of constructive activity 
and to tap sources of insight and courage. 


The great need is for education: social, political, economic, psy- 
chological, and philosophical. And it is precisely here that leaders 
of thought in the various branches of knowledge can render invalu- 
able service. It is not without reason that practically every lecturer 
in the series stresses the importance of education, and that a half 
dozen of them make it the burden of what they have to say. “For 
the first time in history,” says Norman Cousins, “the physical con- 
ditions are present which can bring an organized world community 
into being, and yet the ideal has hardly been articulated, much less 
dramatized.” He asks us to generate a popular momentum in the 
direction of the ideal. 


Louis Finkelstein calls on his colleagues in America and through- 
out the world to join in an effort to remove the self-contradictions 
in our culture and clarify its goals. “The irrationality of our 
civilization begins,” he says, “where the clarity of its cultural 
standard ends.” Edgar S. Brightman gives us a scholarly and 
challenging paper on the philosophy of world community. Irwin 
Edman discusses the importance of developing an adequate concept 
of man. We must get away from myopic and one-sided versions of 
man, he tells us, and revive the concept of the “whole man,” 
Pitirim A. Sorokin finds that the foundations of our “sensate” 
culture are rotten, that only as it is undermined can “the rational 
forces aid in the process of building a new culture.” James Mar- 
shall discusses the weakness of the autocratic method of teaching 
by which antagonisms and scapegoats are created; also the strength 
of the democratic educational processes whereby “pupils can achieve 
a sense of security, of satisfaction in achievement, and of fellow- 
ship.” I. L. Kandel sees the need of enlarging the circle of our 
loyalties and developing a new psychology and new habits of mind 
as a means of countering the cult of nationalism and power politics. 


The psychological presuppositions of world order and the dy- 
namics of hostility are discussed by Harold D. Lasswell and David 
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M. Levy. Joseph P. Chamberlain suggests a juristic framework of 
world order and points the way which can be followed in extending 
and solidifying the rule of law in the world. America’s economic 
responsibility is discussed by Edwin G. Nourse. Ordway Tead 
wrestles with the problem of making our corporate economic and 
governmental agencies function on behalf of personal freedom and 
fulfillment. Clarence E. Pickett warns us of the dangers of admin- 
istering relief to a war-torn world, insisting that unless it is admin- 
istered in a spirit of huniility, and shows the earnestness of our 
concern by rationing, the value of our relief in terms of recon- 
struction will be nil. 

Religion, too, has a contribution to make to world order, the 
three faiths being represented by John LaFarge, John C. Bennett, 
and Mordecai M. Kaplan. Margaret Mead, in considering human 
differences, asks for a religious orientation “in which respect for 
each culture becomes a tenet of man’s humility.” The concluding 
lecture is given by F. Ernest Johnson who tells us that the church 
can render a high service by expressing “a universal spirit that 
opposes all tendencies to fragmentize the world.” “The most con- 
spicuous corporate ethical failure of the church in America,” says 
Dr. Johnson, “is the continued participation of the church in the 
race-segregation policy. When shall we have in place of familiar 


- declarations about the races being made ‘of one blood’ some actual, 


wholehearted demonstration of spiritual unity in the form of 
interracial churches—so conceived and so dedicated?” 

For my own part I am disappointed that nothing was said in 
this series of addresses about the need of developing a new world 
religion that shall be adequate to the needs of the One World Com- 
munity. Be that as it may, this book should be consulted by all 
ministers and leaders of church forums and discussion groups. 
They will find it helpful. It should also be placed on the shelves 
of the church’s lending library.. By giving it circulation we can 
aid in the furtherance of that educational program which is so 
desperately needed if we are ever to achieve world community. 


Gerald F. Weary 


Mountains Out of Molehills 


~ YOUR PROBLEM—CAN IT BE SOLVED? By Dwight J. Bradley. 


New York: The Macmillan Company, 1945. 213 pp. $2.00. 


“Problem solving” makes life a creative adventure, producing a 
feeling of freedom and well-being. One solution leads to many 


- more problems and so the possibilities for adventure are continuous. 


Because problem solving as described by Dr. Bradley requires 


Christian virtues and discipline, it becomes a religious way of life, 
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and the book is said to have special appeal to ministers and intel- 
ligent people seeking moral solutions to difficulties. 

Dr. Bradley’s technique offers nothing new. The individual has 
to be perfectly objective, renouncing selfishness and pride to see 
the factors in the problem for what they are—and in their true 
relationships. Problem factors usually have to be traced back to 
childhood, but above all they must be admitted and evaluated; then 
perhaps they can be rearranged or capitalized till the difficulty is 
straightened out. However, before one delves too deeply one either 
ought to be willing to take the steps necessary to the solution or 
not begin at all. Here Dr. Bradley stresses that the right solution 
may break conventions, that one “must accept” the Christian doc- 
trine of the cross, putting God’s law above human law. One must 
have faith and courage to commit one’s self to God. After a problem 
is solved it must be forgotten. New problems must be faced, and 
when one becomes expert he is obligated to come to grips with the 
problems of others—and of the world. 

Correct problem solving develops mental and emotional energy, 
achieves decisions, and results in work accomplished. In this sense 
it is a religious exercise. 

Popularized psychiatry is always appealing, this with a religious 
habit probably doubly so; but this reviewer is not sure that it ought 
to be. To anyone who has the intellect, the objectivity and courage 
to solve. his problem the suggestions in this book are the obvious 
ones he might have thought of himself. Anyone who can’t solve 
his problem without a book ought to consult a psychiatrist. It takes 
an expert to get to childhood roots successfully, and anything less 
than success results in more difficult problems. It isn’t just the cults 
and fakirs who mislead people; it is also the well-meaning but 
untrained type of personal counsellor this book encourages. Brad- 
ley says that everyone has a problem and that if he isn’t aware of 
it, he’s letting it go by default. Your reviewer favors default over 
the introspection that makes mountains of molehills. 


Isabel A. Gehr 
Not Yet the Whole Truth 


THE TRUTH ABOUT UNIONS. By Leo Huberman. New Monks 
Pamphlet Press, 1946. 161 pp. $1.00. 


It is a truism that some labor unions have won in competition 
with some churches for effectiveness as social institutions through 
which increased social justice can be attained. Thus it is important 
for the older runner-up, the liberal church, to understand the work- 
ings of the younger winner—the liberal union. 

Leo Huberman, a competent student of American labor, and au- 


- 


Mepham 
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thor of The Labor Spy Racket, presents the truth about unions, all 
right. Not all of the truth, but the important elementary truths: 
how collective bargaining works, crafts versus industrial unions, 
feather bedding, the closed shop, jurisdictional disputes, etc. And 
the necessary growing superstructure of American labor, CIO and 
AFL, is expertly shown by the use of magnificent charts. 

Mr. Huberman says at the onset, that he believes in labor unions 
and that he wants especially to tell that part of the story which has 
been kept from the American people. He does precisely that in 
modern pamphleteering style, featuring Joe Worker—and, no doubt, 
written at least for him. 

This book should also be in the hands of every Joe Layman and 
Joe Minjster, especially those who have seen labor only through 
the hostile press or from management’s side. This volume is, how- 
ever, only a beginner for the concerned churchman. The growing 
relationship between labor and organized religion is hardly discussed 
and some of the more complex problems facing labor are perhaps 
necessarily avoided. Yet the religious liberal would want to wrestle 
with some of the very same problems with which labor itself is just 
now wrestling: how to organize the unorganized democratically, how 
to elicit more rank and file participation, how to terminate dynastic 
leadership, and how to prevent penetration by Communists who | 
merely want to use labor. These are important questions which, 
turned around, are also vital for the liberal church. Perhaps Mr. 
Huberman will see fit soon to write a second volume: the whole 
truth about unions. Homer A. Jack 


Secular Metaphysical Support for Morality 


THINKING ABOUT RELIGION. By Max Schoen. Philosophical 
Library: New York, 1946. 156 pp. $2.00. 


The author finds that true religion is a sort of Platonism in which 


~ everybody is identical with everybody else and with God. God is 


not what orthodox religions think him to be, an external force, but 
he is the inner essence and spiritual reality of each individual soul 
as well as of the universe. Individuality is the supreme value. 
Each individual’s highest good is its own perfect fulfillment, which 
is universal love. It is also described as a union with the one, 
perfect, absolute Being or God. Moreover, we learn that as a 
matter of history both Jesus and Paul accepted this view. - 

It appears that the reason why love is a universal duty is that 
each individual is identical with every other individual. You ought 
to help me because I am really you, and you ought to help yourself. 


Thus your love and all love is reduced to ordinary selfishness. 


This reviewer objects. 
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Some contradictions should be noted. While God is the ultimate 
substance on pages 49, 65, and elsewhere, he is man’s creation on 
page 53, and is non-existent apart from man on page 42. Also, 
while God is both the supreme perfection and the supreme being, 
still evil exists because man is encumbered with attributes that hide 
what he is. We aré not told how these attributes got there. There 
ought to be an ultimate matter or a devil to take the blame for them. 
This, of course, would limit the supremacy of God. 

Mr. Schoen says that liberal religion is badly confused. It calls 
itself religion but it is just ethics. In ethics—the relations of man to 
man—the ideal is never realized. In true religion, the relation of 
man to God (the Ideal [God] is actual) and morality is lifted to 
a higher plane, and there is a stronger stimulus for striving. Thus 
by a secular mystical metaphysics the author tries to encourage 
men to work for a better world. Gardner Williams 


Books in Brief 


Tey Founp THE Cuurcu THERE. By Henry P. VanDusen. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1945. 148 pp. $1.75. 


Here is the report of a trip to far fields of missionary endeavor 
taken by the author, and a summary of the observations of a “score 
of friends who furnished the raw materials.” As such it is a frank 
apologetic for Christian missions, and an impressive record of 
“hundreds of instances . . . where Americans have fought, and 
where their lives would have been lost except for the influence 
of these far-flung Christian outposts.” The author quotes an Ameri- 
can officer—not a member of any church—who writes: “People 
would feel a lot better about these missionaries if they could see 
what they have done. The people they work with were head-hunters 
not long ago. Now they are an industrious, honest group, on the 


whole, who may have to come over and evangelize our civilized 
western world after a bit.” 


EXPERIENCE WorKETH Hope. By John Arthur Gossip. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1945. 200 pp. $2.00. 


If any of our readers have a taste for eloquent preaching of 
the old school [very old] here it is. John Arthur Gossip is a great 
gospel preacher—old fashioned, unashamedly conservative, full of 
genuine warmth, and not without flashes of deep understanding 
of human nature. Of a burning awareness, however, of contempo- 
rary issues that are literally tearing the world apart there is none. 
Instead, we are treated to such sermons as: The Privileges of a 
Christian, When Christ’s Miracles Happen, Some Aspects of the 
Cross, Christ’s Appeal to You, etc., etc. One turns hopefully to 
A Message for Tense Days, but finds there simply a moving appeal 
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to the reader to bear up under personal suffering, sorrow and be- 
reavement. It is difficult to think of a fundamentalist listener or 
reader, in this or any previous Christian era, who could ‘find any- 
thing in these sermons to differ with or disapprove of. 


Wuar Tuoink Ye or Curist? By William Adams Brown. New 

York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1945. 305 pp. $3.00. 

This is the last book from the pen of the late William Adams 
Brown who taught theology for so many years at Union Theological 
Seminary. In a sense this is his last will and testament to the 
Christian world in which he was so much at home. Selected chapter 
headings will suggest his characteristic approach to the theme of 
which he never tired: The Christ of Children, The Christ of the 
Philosophers, The Christ of the Clergy, The Christ of the Saints, 
The Soldier’s Christ, The Lawyer’s Christ, etc., etc. He believed 
and taught that of all the themes that can engage the mind of 
man the question of who and what is Christ is incomparably the 
most important.” [From cover introduction to the book.| 


Democracy Unper Pressure. By Stuart Chase. New York: The 

Twentieth Century Fund, 1945. 142 pp. $1.00. 

This is the fourth in a series of books which the Twentieth 
Century Fund has commissioned Stuart Chase to write: about post- 
war problems. Here he concerns himself with “The Big Pressure 
Boys” who compete in Washington for favorable legislation. The 
three really big “boys” are labor, agriculture and industry. Chase 
is never easy on labor; and takes delight in cataloguing its sins, 
including the sin of frustrating labor-saving machines and tech- 
niques. In fairness it must be said that he is not easy on agri- 
culture or big business either. He accuses them all of narrow 
and selfish views as to what constitutes good government. There 
is. of course, a fourth big pressure group concerning which Stuart 
Chase—along with everybody else—keeps discreet silence. It is 
Big Religion, engineered from the ancient city of Rome, and con- 
stituting in Washington, D. C., as powerful a political influence as 
America has ever known. 
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Introducing Our Contributors 


F. H. Amphlett Micklewright needs no introduction to 
our regular subscribers. His recent article, Contemporary 
English Unitarianism, attracted wide attention. He is minis- 
ter of the Cross Street Chapel in Manchester, England.... 
Ramona Sawyer Barth, whose home is in Arlington, Vir- 
ginia, has made it her specialty to familiarize the reading 
public with the thoughts and activities of famous American 
women. ... Gerald F. Weary has long wielded an eloquent 
pen in his exposure of so-called “religious education” at the 
expense of school time. His article, now completed, will 
soon be available in pamphlet form. ... Charles Hartshorne, 
author of Man’s Vision of God, teaches philosophy at the 
University of Chicago. ... Unitarian ministers contributing 
book reviews to this issue of LIBERAL RELIGION are: 
Jack Mendelsohn, Jr., of Rockford, Illinois ;Harold P. Marley 
of Toledo, Ohio; and Gerald F. Weary of Port Washington, 


New York; ... Homer A. Jack is the Executive Secretary 
of the Chicago Council Against Racial and Religious Dis- 
crimination. ... Harmon M. Gehr, our Associate Editor, is 


minister of the Church of the Restoration (Universalist) 
of Philadelphia. Isabelle A. Gehr is the minister’s wife of 
that same church. . . . Ray Lussenhop, instructor of social 
studies in the Austin High School, Chicago, is also editor 
of The Councilor, issued by the Illinois Council of Social 
Studies. .. . Gardner Williams is head of the Department 
of Philosophy at the University of Toledo. 
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light of their contribution to progressive re- 
ligious thought. 


New service materials—hymns, meditations, 
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selected, edited and arranged by Vincent B. 
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COMING, in the autumn issue of 


The Journal of 


LIBERAL RELIGION 


The Promise and Destiny of the Americas 


By John H. Hershey 


A study of liberal trends, tendencies and leaders in South America. 


The Iuiellectuals Run Out 


By Harry C. Steinmetz 


A not too flattering comparison of present-day intellectuals with that 
intellectual of another era, Desiderius Erasmus. 


ALSO: A round-table discussion of Curtis Reese’s new book, 
The Meaning of Humanism, with Edwin H. Wilson, Edward 
W. Ohrenstein, Thaddeus B. Clark, Rowland Gray-Smith, Les- 
lie Pennington and Curtis Reese participating. 


This issue is scheduled to come out early in October. Order your extra 


copies now, or send in your subscription. $1.00 per year; $2.50 for three 
years. 
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